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A NOTE IN DEFENCE OF SATIRE 
By Louis I. Brepvotp 


TO ve“ecay interest Tov POoveir, 
Indignation is different from malice. 
—Cicero, Att. V. xix. 


The purpose of this paper is to reopen the question of the 
nature of satire and to make some suggestions towards the 
answer. In the current standard treatises on laughter and the 
comic spirit satire appears as the least attractive and the least 
defensible of the many manifestations of the comic spirit,—if, 
indeed, it can be defended at all. No one cares to champion 
anything so ignoble and ill-mannered and negative. And it is 
not difficult to understand why this should be so, in view of the 
orientation and general tendency of modern theory regarding 
the nature of the comic. The psychologists and estheticians 
who have studied laughter and the comic spirit have quite prop- 
erly insisted that in their “ pure ” states they are innocent, even 
though they may be corrective; laughter is related to the play 
instinct, for instance, and the pure comic spirit is an enjoyable 
perception of mere incongruity, a free play of the intelligence 
without malice—as Meredith described it in his classic treatise. 
But in satire, they observe, the comic spirit is contaminated, 
if not obscured, by something foreign to its nature; in the place 
of hearty and wholesome laughter we get the sneer of malignity. 
Moreover, they derive conclusions distinctly unfavorable to 
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satire from their historical study both of the theories of the 
comic and of its manifestation in literature. The earlier theories 
assumed that laughter is derisive or vindictive, and the possi- 
bility of neutral or sympathetic laughter is a discovery of 
modern times. It is a commonplace also to observe that the 
scope of our humanitarian feelings has been greatly extended 
even since the Renaissance, and that we consequently no longer 
laugh at such unfortunates as cripples and idiots; and with this 
advance in civilization, which no one surely would sacrifice, the 
derisive laughter of some Renaissance comedy appears vulgar 
and brutal. Such a reflection naturally makes us rather uneasy 
regarding the ethics of satire. On the other hand, one of the 
most charming and civilizing developments in modern feeling 
is that of humor, which joins sentiment and sympathy with the 
comic spirit and thus reconciles it with humanitarianism; * this 
is admirable, this keep, the other banish. We can measure our 
progress against Hobbes’ classic statement of the mistaken 
theory of derisive laughter: 


Sudden glory is the passion which maketh those Grimaces 
called LAuGHTER, and is caused either by some sudden act of their 
own, that pleaseth them; or by the apprehension of some deformed 
thing in another, by comparison whereof they suddenly applaud 
themselves. And it is incident most to them, that are conscious of 
the fewest abilities in themselves; who are forced to keep them- 
selves in their own favour, by observing the imperfections of other 
men. And therefore much laughter at the defects of others, is a 
signe of Pusillanimity. For of great minds, one of the proper 
workes is, to help and free others from scorn; and compare them- 
selves onely with the most able.” 


The modern theorist has an easy triumph over Hobbes, who 
could not understand the very common phenomenon of inno- 
cent laughter nor conceive of the pure comic spirit, and who so 
dogmatically asserted that all laughter is derisive. But perhaps 
the modern theorist goes wrong in turn in his assumption that, 


* Max Eastman calls it the “ discovery of benign humor.” See his Sense of Humor 
(New York, 1922), Part 2, chap. 5. 

? Eastman, op. cit., p. 189. Eastman devotes a chapter to the illustration and 
refutation of the “ derision theory.” For other criticisms of it, see James Sully, An 
Essay on the Theory of Laughter (London, 1902), pp. 120 ff; J. C. Gregory, The 
Nature of Laughter (New York, 1924), pp. 16 ff; and Samuel S. Seward, Jr., 
The Paradox of the Ludicrous (Stanford, 1930), pp. 89-90. 
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in the course of his refutation of the derision theory, he has by 
implication dealt adequately with the nature of satire. 

It is evident, however, that the lover of good satire is now put 
to it to defend his taste; new difficulties have arisen from an 
important group of historical and theoretical considerations 
which must in the main be accepted. For, although much great 
satire can probably be read only with a grave countenance and 
a pain in the heart, nevertheless all satire is related to laughter 
through the common element of the comic, and any sound 
theory of it must be adjusted to our theories of the comic and 
of laughter. The apologist must accordingly begin by acknowl- 
edging that derisive laughter is now regarded as a survival of 
our earlier barbarism which it is not honorable to cultivate. 
And if derisive laughter is no longer defensible, how can anyone 
extenuate the derision of satire, which, being of the same nature, 
must fall under the same condemnation? It is therefore not 
surprising that so little attention is given to satire in modern 
discussions of the comic spirit, and that this little is so 
unsympathetic. 

It may be helpful at this point to sketch in outline the alter- 
natives usually taken by modern theorists of satire. It is not 
easy, and perhaps sometimes not fair, to reduce their casual and 
often paradoxical comments to consistent systems, but it seems 
possible to distinguish three general types of theories either 
implicit or explicit in current discussion of the comic; the first 
is a direct condemnation of satire, and the second and third, 
which attempt to defend it, curiously begin by accepting 
uncritically the first. 

According to the first of our theories, the pleasure we derive 
from satire may be explained frankly as a perversion of the 
emotions, an indulgence in cruelty, a Schadenfreude. Of 
course, if satire is a form of sadism, there is little to be said for it 
except that it is valuable clinical material for medical study. 
This unpleasant theory is not often expounded at length or 
pressed to its logical conclusion. It would involve us in the 
absurdity of condemning as corrupt a great body of literature 
which has been enjoyed by good men in all ages; it would be a 
ridiculous indictment of some of the Hebrew prophets and Dr. 
Johnson and Burke and Carlyle, as well as of Pope and Swift. 
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It usually lurks in the background, as an unexamined but in- 
disputable axiom, its full enormity covered or softened by 
considerations of a more edifying character. 

For it is the basic concession against which two other current 
theories attempt to erect the defence that satire is pardonable 
because it may be the instrument of moral and social reform. 
These theories begin by subscribing to the psychology of the 
Schadenfreude, of the laughter of derision, as the correct 
explanation of all shades of satire, from the light and gay to the 
malignantly bitter. The cruelty is admitted, but the applica- 
tion of whips and scorpions, it is added, is a necessary and 
wholesome corrective; like Hamlet, we must “ be cruel only to 
be kind.” On this fundamental principle one may proceed to 
vindicate satire in two ways. 

A correction may be effected in the victim of the satire. This 
seems to be a very general hope, but a vague one, and plausible 
only if it is left vague. Although we frequently read about the 
satirist standing over the prostrate form of his victim, this pic- 
ture seldom corresponds to any known historical fact. We have 
no evidence that corrupt politicians or hypocrites ever read the 
satires directed against them, or that, reading, their hearts are 
purified or their habits changed. The mere notion that literary 
satire accomplishes such a reformation is so preposterous as to 
be itself a specimen of the comic, and was so treated by Swift 
in a two-edged passage in that prefatory letter by Captain 
Gulliver which he added to the Faulkner edition of Gulliver's 
Travels in 1735: 


I do in the next place complain of my own great want of judge- 
ment, in being prevailed upon by the entreaties and false reason- 
ings of you and some others, very much against my own opinion, 
to suffer my travels to be published. Pray bring to your mind how 
often I desired you to consider, when you insisted on the motive of 
public good; that the Yahoos were a species of animals utterly 
incapable of amendment by precepts or examples: and so it hath 
proved; for instead of seeing a full stop put to all abuses and corrup- 
tions, at least in this little island, as I had reason to expect: behold, 
after above six months warning,® I cannot learn that my book hath 
produced one single effect according to my intentions.... And it 
must be owned that seven months were a sufficient time to correct 


* Swift assigned to this letter the fictitious date of April 2, 1727. 
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every vice and folly to which Yahoos are subject, if their natures 
had been capable of the least disposition to virtue or wisdom. 


We can all agree, and Swift doubtless would, that satire ought 
to accomplish more than it does; but Swift knew better than to 
expect in seven months to see “ judges learned and honest; 
pleaders upright and modest, with some tincture of common 
sense; the young nobility’s education entirely changed; the 
physicians banished; the female Yahoos abounding in virtue, 
honour, truth and good sense,” and other such wholesale 
reforms. He had observed long before that satire is popular 
because every man applies it to his neighbor. 

More credible is the second theory that satire is useful 
because it stirs up public opinion against malefactors, and thus 
prepares the way for effective social action against evils. This 
may be called the publicist function of satire. It would be easy 
to multiply evidence of its essential truth; revolutionists find 
“songs of hate” indispensable for their purpose; political 
satires, such as Swift’s Drapier’s Letters, have checked the 
courses of governments; poets, novelists, and artists have added 
momentum to many a great reform movement. But even with 
this element of truth in it, this theory is inadequate because it 
does not touch the heart of the problem; it is concerned with 
accidental effects rather than with the essential nature of satire; 
it is not even relevant to much great satire. Only an extraneous 
interest would impel a reader to hasten to historical works to 
discover whether Juvenal purified Rome and Dr. Johnson 
reformed London. We certainly read the satires of past ages, 
even those which had an influence on history, for some other 
reason than their historical or sociological importance. 

The real weakness of both of these theories in defence of 
satire is that they are essentially sociological; they rely ulti- 
mately on some sort of statistical evidence—always a suspicious 
tendency in any theory of literary values. A theory of lite- 
rature must first state with some precision the nature of the 
experience of the reader who enjoys it, and then inquire what 
implications of this experience appear necessary to the reader 
himself. If satire has any beneficent effects, they should be 
discoverable in this experience; and it is obvious enough that 
our enjoyment and our approval of satire are both integral parts 
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of this experience, whereas all theories about the social utility of 
satire must in their very nature be derivative. We are therefore 
obliged to return to a further examination of the first theory 
we have described, the premise of the others. 

As we have seen, satire is usually explained as that experience 
of the comic which is accompanied by a feeling of derision, of 
Schadenfreude; and it has been condoned, so far as possible, 
by the reflection that it often issues in social or moral reform. 
But the whole case is prejudicated by the iteration among our 
theorists of the word “ derision,” which is assumed to be the 
precise equivalent of satire. This term has not been a favorite 
with the satirists themselves; Juvenal did not say fecit irrisio 
versum, nor did Swift write in the epitaph he proposed for 
himself that he had gone ubi saeva irrisio cor ulterius lace- 
rare nequit. The substitution debases them both; had they 
written so, they would have left us curious, but cold. The word 
they used was indignatio, which is nobler and touches deep 
sympathies within us. And the profound distinction between 
derision and indignation, which current theories either ignore or 
obscure, may be the clue to a more authentic explanation of 
our enjoyment of satire. 

We must recognize that there are many kinds and shades of 
satire, and that some of these, lampoons for instance, may 
express nothing but derision. But personal abuse is satire of 
low order, unless neutralized by brilliant style and the gaiety 
of the comic spirit. Lampoons and libels are adequately 
explained by the derision theory, or, if they are witty enough, as 
Dryden suggested, to be enjoyed even by their victims, they 
would come under the theory of the vis comica, which need not 
be expounded again here. These ramifications of the subject 
have received abundant treatment elsewhere. We must limit 
our inquiry to the satire that arouses indignation, and to the 
possible alternative that it offers to the derision theory. 

Derision and indignation cannot be absolutely opposed to one 
another; they are blended in our experience. Without dispar- 
agement there can be no satire. There is something like 
derision also in our indignation, but it is part of a larger complex 
and qualified by other elements; it may be better called con- 
tempt. On the other hand, what we usually call derision is 
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incompatible with indignation. Derision is ridicule with an 
implication of our own superiority to its application; it is a 
cruel personal triumph, and deserves the condemnation it has 
received from Hobbes down to the present. Indignation is also 
directed against comic incongruities in our fellow-men, and 
implies, as truly as derision, a sense of our own superiority; but 
it includes also, by one of the marvels of our moral chemistry, 
a judgment which our moral integrity obliges us to make. We 
may laugh with mere derision at the failures of some incompe- 
tent bungler whose boasts may have bored or irritated us; but if 
we are worthy citizens we must feel a different kind of joy when 
an incompetent bungler is defeated for public office; we must 
rejoice at his defeat, lest we become unworthy in our own eyes. 
Derision, like envy, may be a mere personal feeling of a not very 
honorable kind; as it is essentially selfish, and unchecked by any 
ethical element, it may even turn brutally on victims of misfor- 
tune, such as a cripple or an old woman carrying a heavy 
burden. Indignation differs from derision in all these respects. 
It is an indictment, and as such appeals to some sort of categor- 
ical imperative, to what is right and just. It springs from some 
over-individual principle within us, not merely from our ego. 
Its harshness is not cruelty, but a judgment against the avoid- 
able errors, vices, and absurdities of life. We could feel indig- 
nation in the presence of a cripple only if we believed that his 
misfortune was the consequence of his own viciousness. For 
indignation is a judgment, not only of an individual, but against 
him. It is more than a perception of comic incongruity; it is 
a reproach addressed to some responsible individual who has 
deviated from a right and reasonable standard. Inanimate 
things and animals may be perceived as comic, but satire can 
be applied only to human beings, and only in situations for 
which they can be assumed responsible. 

We often speak, too, of the anger and malice of the satirist. 
But we must distinguish between the simple and instinctive 
forms of these feelings and their very limited and specialized 
character when they become associated with indignation. The 
anger of the cheated horse-trader who vows revenge is one 
thing; the anger of a just God is another, and more likely to help 
us understand the nature of indignation. Irascibility and 
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churlishness are not sufficient for satire, though they may 
inspire mockery of a low kind. Malice and anger, like derision, 
may be either noble or ignoble, depending on the circumstances; 
and we must guard against the tendency of such words to carry 
over into our theory of satire certain meanings and connotations 
which, however applicable they may be in our other experience, 
are irreconcileable with the nature of indignation. 

Indignation is distinguished from a merely personal feeling 
of resentment or desire for retaliation by the fact that its core is 
a judgment, an affirmation of some standard which we as good 
men cannot refuse to sustain. We must distinguish it on the 
other hand from the judgment involved in the pure comic, 
which is an intellectual perception of incongruity. All authori- 
ties seem to agree that laughter, whether derisive, neutral, or 
sympathetic, is a great corrective of human conduct; but its 
characteristic judgment is based on other than moral grounds, 
and its issue is merriment rather than condemnation. It may be 
the laughter of the mind at the incongruities of our civilization, 
as in Meredith; but Falstaff, the master comedian, is never more 
agreeably funny than when he mocks at old father antick the 
law. Laughter is a kind of play, which we may enjoy either by 
itself or in combination with a number of other feelings. Satiric 
indignation is aroused when we discover the incongruity of the 
comic in a situation which our moral judgment also condemns 
as unworthy, as indignus. It is this combination of the moral 
judgment with the comic experience which gives satire its 
distinctive character. 

These propositions are of course not advanced here for the 
first time; they are in fact commonplaces. But they seem 
always to have been taken hold of by the wrong handle and 
their real significance discounted in favor of the derision theory. 
Max Eastman devotes a brief paragraph to one of the mistaken 
methods of “ compensating for the inadequacy ” of the “ ungra- 
cious theory ” of Hobbes; this method, he says, “ was to mix a 
little feeling of the justice of one’s scorn, a little moral com- 
placence, into the comic emotion.” * That is, in order to conceal 
the real cruelty of our derisive laughter, we mask it with hypoc- 
risy. On this theory the satire of indignation would be doubly 


“Eastman, op. cit., p. 141. 
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vicious. Sully begins with a commendable concession regarding 
the ethical element in satire, but as his exposition progresses it 
deteriorates in the direction of a pure theory of derision. 


The distinguishing note of satire is the angry one of reproba- 
tion. Here vices and follies are no longer set before us as a divert- 
ing spectacle, but emphasis is laid on their moral indignity. The 
satirist is at the point of view of the moral judge; only, instead of 
the calmness of the judge, he has something of the fierce attitude of 
the prosecutor who aims at exposing and denouncing the turpitude 
of an offence. 

This being so, we see that laughter enters into satire as an 
expression of contempt and as an instrument of punishment. It 
assumes its most pungent and most dreaded form, ridicule or 
derision.... It is clear that the mirthful spirit when it thus lends 
itself to the purpose of damaging attack becomes modified to the 
point of transformation. To laugh with Juvenal or with Swift is to 
feel more of a bitter malignity than of gaiety. We may say that 
satire takes us back to the brutal laughter of the savage standing 
over his prostrate foe. Or we may describe the laughter as a feeling 
of “ sudden glory ” deeply tinged by the dominant angry attitude 
of the laugher.® 


‘ 


It is instructive to observe how the “ note of reprobation ” here 
changes into derision, thence into “ bitter malignity,” even as 
the judge in the end turns out to be a brutal savage. Such a 
conclusion is inevitable if we first accept the derision theory in 
its usual form, as do Eastman and Sully, and assume that 
derision is the same constant and unchanged component in the 
satire of Juvenal and Swift as in the jubilation of the savage 
victor or of Paris, who “ laguhed sweetly ” when he had pierced 
the foot of Diomedes with an arrow.® In this assumption lies 
the error. Against it we propose the theory that the derision of 
good satire is qualified and modified by the moral judgment 
which is combined with it in one act and one feeling, and that it 
is thus transformed and elevated into indignation, a state of 
mind of which the judge need not be ashamed and which is 
certainly more characteristic of him than of the brutal savage. 

We have said that the moral judgment in our experience of 
indignation is felt as over-individual, as a categorical impera- 
tive; we are not thereby committed to any inference that there 


5 Sully, op. cit., pp. 380-381. ® Iliad, 11, 378. 
i Pp 
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can be no wrong-headed satire, or that indignant men must be 
infallible. All men are liable to error in judgment, although this 
charge is not the one most frequently leveled against satirists. 
But such doubt and hesitancy is excluded from our enjoyment 
of satire; whatever we may think of the categorical imperative 
in our more reflective moments, we acknowledge its validity 
when we are indignant. We are indignant only because what 
actually is falls so far short of what it ought to be, and for the 
moment at least we are committed to an unreserved moral 
idealism. We have passed the weighing and balancing stage; 
our indignation only increases if anyone else begins to question 
our judgment. It is a popular non sequitur in our era to berate 
the wickedness of the world and then add in bitterness of spirit 
that there is no good. If we are seriously to believe in ethical 
“ relativity ” in its vulgar form, if we deny any imperative force 
to any moral principle, we must be more complacent; for how 
can we then berate wickedness, or how can it be judged to be 
wickedness? The saeva indignatio is a negation of such nega- 
tion. The whole art of satire rests on the assumption of the 
moral sympathy and agreement of the reader with the writer. 
For, as Hazlitt has said, ridicule “ does not contain or attempt 
a formal proof ” of truth, 


but owes its power of conviction to the bare suggestion of it, so 
that if the thing when once hinted is not clear in itself, the satire 
fails of its effect and falls to the ground.... Before we can laugh 
at a thing, its absurdity must at least be open and palpable to 
common apprehension. Ridicule is necessarily built on certain 
supposed facts, whether true or false, and on their inconsistency 
with certain acknowledged maxims, whether right or wrong. It is, 
therefore, a fair test, if not of philosophical or abstract truth, at 
least of what is truth according to public opinion and common 
sense; for it can only expose to instantaneous contempt that which 
is condemned by public opinion, and is hostile to the common sense 
of mankind.’ 


Hazlitt’s statement, however, does not cut deep enough; for 
though the satirist counts on the quick understanding and 
assent of the reader, even to the extent of saying the opposite of 
what he means, as in irony, his appeal is to a higher authority 


7 English Comic Writers. Works, ed. Waller and Glover (London, 1903), 8, 20. 
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than the court of public opinion. He is more than likely to 
believe that his readers are only a minority, a saving remnant; 
but he will never have peace of mind until all honest men are of 
his opinion. 

It is after all the honest man, the man who is at least potenti- 
ally reasonable—rationis capax—, who can read satire with any 
enjoyment; for him it is written, even when the rhetoric of 
direct address suggests the great improbability of wisdom cry- 
ing out in the streets and iniquity patiently lending an ear. His 
goodness, which as things go in this world is in all likelihood 
normally languid, is activated through his sympathetic response 
to the innuendo of the satirist. And it is the nature of his 
enjoyment, rather than historical or sociological evidence that 
satire has actually been productive of good results, that must in 
the last analysis disclose whatever principles of justification 
may be advanced in defence of this genre. These principles we 
have sought for in the implications of indignation, the charac- 
teristic emotion which satire arouses in good men. And indig- 
nation, as we have seen, involves a moral judgment or 
condemnation; the writer and reader must have in common not 
only an antipathy towards the iniquity in question, but a con- 
viction that there are valid universal principles upon which a 
condemnation may be based. Common parlance supports this 
contention. The expression “ moral indignation,” or “ right- 
eous indignation,” comes readily to the lips of us all, not because 
there is need to distinguish one kind of indignation from 
another, but merely for emphasis. We mean to assert that our 
feelings are noble and impersonal; we are not merely yearning 
for retaliation we rather imply that we have no desire for 
retaliation; we are appealing to the eternal verities and on that 
basis demand the assent of our hearers to our judgment and their 
sympathetic participation in our anger. Those who hesitate 
must in their turn become the objects of our scorn; they betray 
the fact that they do not belong to the free-masonry of satire, 
the invisible church—not to speak it profanely—of good men. 
We may experience only a deferred satisfaction from the sever- 
ity of the cleansing and cauterizing effect of satire—for, pace 
Swift, every man capable of honest confession must have had 
some smarting of that kind; but our immediate exhilaration 
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comes from the tone-restoring exercise of our sluggish moral 
muscles. We are summoned from our indifference and quies- 
cence; our latent energies awake and assume definite direction 
and character. We participate in the communion of those men 
—few though they may be—for whom things matter, and with 
them we share the faith in the validity of universal principles. 
The judgment at the core of the feeling of indignation involves a 
conviction regarding righteousness; indignation is the emotional 
realization of righteousness and all great satirists, as has always 
been observed, have been moralists. Though their picture of 
mankind has been anything but cheerful, they have not yielded 
to the ultimate cynicism, the derision which is directed against 
the very concept of the good. For in the true satirist, derision is 
limited and tempered by moral idealism. 


University of Michigan 
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POPE’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE LINTOT 
MISCELLANIES OF 1712 AND 1714 


By Rosert K. Roor 


On May 20, 1712, the Spectator (No. 383) printed the 
following advertisement: 

This day is Published Miscellaneous Poems and Translations. 

By several Hands, Printed for Bernard Lintott, at the Cross Keys 
between the two Temple Gates in Fleet street. 
The volume so announced marks an important step in the 
rapidly growing poetical reputation of Alexander Pope, who 
had in the preceding year reinforced by the Essay on Criticism 
the prestige already won in 1709 by the Pastorals and the 
Chaucerian and Homeric translations which had appeared in 
Tonson’s Poetical Miscellanies. Though the Essay on Criticism 
was not acknowledged on the title page by Pope until the 
Second Edition, published in November 1712, few people in 
literary circles could have been ignorant of its authorship. John 
Dennis, at any rate, whose angry Reflections Critical and Satyr- 
ical upon a late Rhapsody Call’d An Essay upon Criticism 
appeared only a little more than a month after the first publi- 
cation of the Essay, had no doubts about the matter. Even 
Dennis had been forced scornfully to admit in his Preface that 
the Essay had been received with general acclaim: 


A most notorious Instance of this Depravity of Genius and Tast, 
is the Essay upon which the following Reflections are writ, and the 
Approbation which it has met with. 


It was now quite plain that here was a young gentleman 
whom booksellers would do well to cultivate. The two book- 
sellers who stood at the head of the profession, so far as the pub- 
lication of poetry was concerned, were Jacob Tonson and 
Bernard Lintot. Tonson, who had first introduced Mr. Pope to 
the world, now yielded place to his rival; and Lintot in his Mis- 
cellaneous Poems and Translations of 1712 proceeded to play 
up his new acquisition by giving special prominence to the con- 
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tributions of the new poet.’ There is indeed evidence that Pope 
was not only an important contributor but also Lintot’s editor 
for the collection. Addison in Spectator No. 523 (Oct. 30, 
1712) has this to say of the volume: 


I am always highly delighted with the discovery of any rising 
genius among my countrymen. I have read over, with great pleas- 
ure, the late miscellany published by Mr. Pope, in which there are 
many excellent compositions of that ingenious gentleman.? 


Of its 346 pages of text an even hundred are by Pope. On 
pages 1-56 is Pope’s translation of the First Book of Statius, a 
translation which according to a note to the Works of 1741 
“was made almost in his childhood ”; on pages 129-36 a trans- 
lation of “ The Fable of Vertumnus and Pomona ” from Ovid, 
and immediately following on pages 137-48 “ To a young Lady, 
with the Works of Voiture” (Pope’s earliest verse-epistle) , 
“On Silence,” and “ To the Author of a Poem, intitled Succes- 
sio”’ (Pope’s earliest attempt at satire) ; on pages 174-5 “ Verses 
design’d to be prefix’d to Mr. Lintott’s Miscellany ”; and 
finally, on pages numbered 353-76, “The Rape of the Locke. 
An Heroi-Comical Poem. ... Printed for Bernard Lintot. 
1712.” Nichols* prints a record of the payments made by 
Lintot to Pope for these pieces: Feb. 19, 1712, for Statius and 
“ Vertumnus and Pomona,” £16.2.6; March 21, 1712, for the 
Rape of the Lock, £7.0.0; April 9, 1712, for the minor contri- 
butions, £3.16.6. The total payment amounted to the respect- 
able sum of £26.19.0. For his contributions to Tonson’s Miscel- 
lanies, Pope had received only thirteen guineas,‘ ten guineas 
for “ ye Tale of Chaucer and the Eclogues,” and three guineas 
for “a Translation of the Episode of Sarpedon.” 

Much the most memorable of Pope’s contributions, the bril- 
liant jeu d’esprit of the Rape of the Lock (in its earlier two- 


* The volume is analyzed and bibliographically described by Professor Griffith in 
his Bibliography (No. 6), and in even fuller detail by Mr. T. J. Wise, A Pope 
Library (London, 1931), pp. 7-8. 

* Addison is clearly using the word “ publish ” in the sense of the modern “ edit.” 
See O.E.D. s.v. Publisher, 2, a. 

° Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century 8. 299-300. 

“The orginal document in which Pope acknowledges receipt of the payments is 
in the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York. See the facsimile in Sherburn, Early 
Career, facing p. 85. 
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canto version) does not bear the author’s name. But to this 
piece which concludes the volume, and to the translation of 
Statius which begins it, the printer has accorded the honor of 
separate title pages, an honor given to only one other piece in 
the volume.’ For these two pieces, also, the running title, 
which for the rest of the book is “ Miscellaneous Poems and 
Translations ” gives place to “ The First Book of Statius his 
Thebais,” and “The Rape of the Locke.” 

Immediately before the Rape of the Lock there is a curious 
gap in the pagination of the volume. Betterton’s moderni- 
zation of Chaucer’s Reeve’s Tale ends on page 320, and this 
page is the verso of the last leaf of quire X. The separate title 
of the Rape of the Lock is the recto of the first leaf of a quire 
signed Aa, and, though not bearing a page-number, is in effect 
page 353. There is thus a gap of exactly 32 pages, which cor- 
responds to the two octavo quires, with signatures Y and Z 
which one would expect to find between quires signed X and 
Aa. It is plain that these two quires had been planned for and 
then cancelled.’ As we shall see presently, there is every reason 
to believe that it had been planned to include at this place in the 
volume Pope’s Windsor Forest and his Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
Day. If so, it would seem that either Pope or Bernard Lintot 
decided that it would be better tactics to reserve these pieces for 
separate publication. It was not until March 7, 1713 that 
Windsor Forest appeared with Lintot’s imprint in a handsome 
thin folio of twenty pages. On February 23, Lintot had paid 
Pope for the poem the sum of £32.5.0. On July 16 Lintot pub- 
lished also in folio, the “Ode for Musick,” with half-title: 
“ Mr. Pope’s Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day.” For this, on July 23, 
Pope received from Lintot £15.0.0. The market value of Pope’s 
poetry was clearly rising. 

Lintot must have been disappointed in the sale of his Miscel- 
lany of 1712; for at the end of a year and a half he still had 
on his hands so many unsold sheets, that he thriftily determined 
to use them in an expanded “ Second Edition.” This volume 


5 Betterton’s version of “ Chaucer’s Characters, or the Introduction to the Canter- 
bury Tales.” 

® The cancellation was made early enough in the process of printing the volume 
to permit the catchword on X8 verso to read “ THE,” which ties with the actually 
ensuing title page reading “ THE RAPE OF THE LOCKE.” 
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bears on the title page the date 1714; but Professor Sherburn’ 
cites an advertisement in the Daily Courant which establishes 
the date of publication as Dec. 4, 1713. This is in several 
respects an interesting volume.* The chief portion of it is made 
up of remainder sheets of the 1712 issue without alteration or 
correction. Page 194 is still erroneously numbered 491. But 
there are now added three important poems by Pope, and the 
revamped volume has been made into something which 
approaches a collected edition of his poems. Its revamped 
character is unmistakable in its early leaves. After two blank 
flyleaves, there is a new half-title: “* Miscellaneous Poems and 
Translations ” on the reverse of which is a list of “ Books lately 
Printed for Bernard Lintott,” which includes “ Mr. Dennis’s 
Remarks on Cato,” which as Sherburn has shown (p. 104) was 
published July 11,1713. Next comes the engraved frontispiece 
(identical with that of the 1712 edition) , by E. Kirkall. In the 
foreground, accompanied by three winged Cupids, is the Muse 
of Poetry, who is dramatically pointing through a classical open 
summer-house, the domed roof of which is supported by eight 
Corinthian columns, to a mountainous landscape. From a 
jagged crag of one of these mountains a huge winged Pegasus is 
just taking off for flight. Then comes the 1714 title page to 
which we shall return in a moment. It is followed by the half- 
title and the title page of the 1712 edition, with date unchanged, 
followed by four pages of “ The Contents,” precisely as in the 
edition of 1712, with no account taken of the new additions. 

The new title page bears eloquent testimony to the prestige 
of Mr. Pope. It was clearly the opinion of Bernard Lintot that 
his best chance to sell his volume was to give the impression 
that its contents had been contributed chiefly by Alexander 
Pope. It reads as follows: 

Miscellaneous/ Poems/ and/ Translations./ By several Hands/ 
Particularly/ The First Book of Statius his Thebais Translated./ 
The table of Vertumnus and Pomona, from the Fourteenth Book 
of Ovid’s Metamorphosis./ To a young Lady with the Works of 
Voiture./ On Silence./ To the Author of a Poem intitled Suc- 
cessio./ The Rape of the Lock, an Heroi-comical Poem./ An Ode 


7 Early Career, p. 164, n. 2. 
® The copy which I shall analyze is that in the Huntington Library, San Marino, 
California. 
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for Music on St. Cecilia’s Day./ Windsor Forest, to the Rt. Hon. 
George Lord Lansdown./ An essay on Criticism./ By Mr. Pope./ 
The Second Edition./ London:/ Printed for Bernard Lintott 
between the two/ Temple Gates in Fleet-street, and William Lewis/ 
in Russell-street Covent-Garden. 1714. 


The word “ Particularly ” is displayed and the words “ By Mr. 
Pope ” are in bold type; the poems by other authors are ignored. 
Windsor Forest and St. Cecilia’s Day occupy two new octavo 
quires which fill the gap which in 1712 had preceded the Rape 
of the Lock; after the Rape of the Lock, still in its two-canto 
form, three new octavo quires contain the Essay on Criticism. 
Lintot had made an arrangement with William Lewis, original 
publisher of the Essay, for its inclusion; and Lewis’s name 
therefore appears along with Lintot’s on the new title page of 
the 1714 issue. 

We must now look more closely at the way in which the gap 
after page 320 which ends quire X has been filled. The catch- 
word at the foot of page 320 is “ THE ” as in 1712 when the 
next piece was “ The Rape of the Locke.” Immediately after 
page 320 (sig.X8 vo.) there follows a quire of only two leaves, 
signed Y, of which the first page, numbered 321, contains a 
poem of ten lines (possibly by Pope) “ Upon a Girl of Seven 
Years Old.” The verso of this leaf, numbered 322, contains a 
seven-line “ Epigram upon Two or Three,” which in June, 1714 
was printed in Oldmixon’s Miscellany as “ A Receipt to make a 
Cuckold. By Mr. Pope.” The other leaf of this quire is the 
fly-title of Windsor Forest, the verso being blank. It would 
seem that the inclusion of these two leaves was an afterthought; 
for Windsor Forest, with full title-heading begins on the recto 
of the first leaf of a new quire of eight, also signed Y. This page 
repeats the page-number 321. Wundsor Forest ends on page 
344 (erroneously numbered 34), which is the verso of ZA. 
After Z4 is a pasted inset Z5 (not represented in the pagi- 
nation) , which is the fly-title for ““ Mr. Pope’s Ode for Musick 
on St. Cecilia’s Day ” (verso blank). This poem fills pages 
345-52, ending on the verso of the last leaf of Z. After Z comes 
the quire of 8 signed Aa which begins the Rape of the Lock, and 
four leaves of Bb which complete the piece. These are remain- 
der sheets from the 1712 issue. (The remaining four leaves of 
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Bb in 1712 contained a list of “ Books Printed for Bernard 
Lintott.” In 1714 they have been cut out and pasted in at the 
back of the volume. Cc, Dd, and Ee, of eight leaves each, 
(pp. 377-424) contain the Essay on Criticism.) 

It is to be noted that the leaves which contain Windsor 
Forest and St. Cecilia (apart from the fly-titles) exactly fill the 
gap of 32 pages between p. 320 and p. [353] in the issue of 
1712. Unless these two poems had already been finished in 
approximately their present form before the 1712 volume was 
planned, it is hard to see how there could have been such close 
agreement between the extent of the gap and the material 
inserted into it in 1714. 

There is still another bibliographical fact that seems signifi- 
cant. The original leaf Y8 has been cancelled and a new leaf 
pasted on the stub. This inset leaf (pages 335-6) contains lines 
257-90 of Windsor Forest, the last line on page 336 being “ And 
add new Lustre to her silver Star” (line 290). To this line 
Pope supplied for the collected edition of 1743 a note, retained 
with slight modification in Warburton’s edition of 1751 and in 
subsequent editions: “ All the lines that follow, till within eight 
of the conclusion, were not added to the poem until the year 
1710.” In the edition of 1743 there is also an introductory 
footnote which reads: 


This poem was written at two different times: the first part of it 
which relates to the country, in the year 1704, at the same time with 
the Pastorals: the latter part was-not added till the year 1710, in 
which it was published.® 


Precisely at the point of juncture between the original shorter 
Windsor Forest and the later addition in praise of the Peace we 
find a cancellation and a new inset leaf. The cancellation may 
well have been occasioned by a last-minute revision of the text 
at this critical point after the sheets had been printed. But the 
folio first edition of Windsor Forest, published March 7, 1713, 
which agrees down to the last comma and capital letter with 
the text of the poem in the Miscellany of 1714, shows no cancel- 
lation. It would seem, then, that the folio first edition had been 


°In Warburton’s edition of 1751 the date “1710” is changed to read “1713,” 
which is actually the year when the poem was published; but the note is otherwise 
unchanged. 
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printed from the text of the Miscellany. If so, it would follow 
that the sheets containing Windsor Forest and St. Cecilia had 
been actually printed for inclusion in Lintot’s Miscellany of 
1712 and then withheld for separate publication. The sheets, 
however, had apparently been saved and were utilized, along 
with the remainder sheets of the 1712 volume, for the issue of 
1714. 

If the full text of Windsor Forest was ready for the printer 
before May 20, 1712, when the first edition of Lintot’s Miscel- 
lany was published, the date of its expansion into a poem in 
praise of Peace must be moved back, if not to the year 1710 
given in Pope’s note, at least to the late winter or early spring 
of 1712.°° Though the Treaty of Utrecht was not finally con- 
cluded until April 11, 1713, preliminaries of peace had been 
signed at London in October 1711, and the peace congress at 
Utrecht had opened on January 29, 1712. Even as early as the 
summer of 1710, a poet with Tory leanings might have sung the 
praises of peace. Perhaps Pope’s statement that the poem was 
completed in 1710 is right after all—though the added phrase 
“in which year it was published” is clearly wrong. Have 
modern critics been too ready to assume that the dates which 
Pope gives for the composition of his early poems are 
necessarily erroneous? 


Princeton University. 


° Against so early a date for the extension of Windsor Forest may be urged 
Pope’s references to the poem in his letters to Caryll written in November and 
December of 1712 (E-C. VI, 168, 172, 178) which seem to indicate that he was 
working over the poem in those months. He may, however, merely have been con- 
cerned with correcting the proof sheets of the forthcoming folio edition of the 
poem which appeared on March 7, 1713. In the letter dated November 29, 1712, 
however, he quotes four couplets from the poem, one of which has been altered and 
one suppressed in the printed text. Perhaps he was quoting from a manuscript not 
in agreement with the copy that he had furnished to Lintot early in the year. 








SHAKESPEARE IN ICELAND: AN HISTORICAL 
SURVEY 


By StrerAn Ernarsson 


At the present it would be hard to determine when the name 
of Shakespeare was first heard or seen in Iceland. In the year 
1600 trading with foreigners, among them the English, was 
entirely abolished, and for the next two hundred years Iceland 
was a closed country to all except Danish traders. But in the 
period 1400-1600 there had been some trade with England, and 
among the things exported were dogs. Some of these dogs 
Shakespeare must have known, or he could not have described 
them so pointedly in Pistol’s words (Henry V, Act 2, Scene 1): 
“ Pish for thee, Iceland dog, thou prickeared cur of Iceland!” 

Translations from English into Icelandic in the seventeenth 
century are few and apparently all second hand. There is no 
Shakespeare item among them. Of the two great eighteenth 
century poets, Eggert Olafsson (1726-68) , though he may have 
known Pope and Thomson, translated no English poetry, while 
Jén Porlaksson (1744-1819), one of the greatest translators 
that Iceland has fostered, translated Pope and Milton, but no 
Shakespeare. Pope’s Temple of Fame was translated by 
Benedikt Jonsson Gréndal (1762-1825) , a fragment of his Essay 
on Criticism by Sveinbjérn Egilsson (1791-1852), the well- 
known scholar and poet, who also has translated a few things 
by John Barclay, William Falconer, John Gay, and Ossian. But 
Shakespeare is absent. 

All these poets belong to the Enlightenment movement, as 
Neo-classicism was called in Scandinavia and Iceland. But soon 
after 1800 Romanticism became popular in Denmark and, 
somewhat later, in Iceland. Its first representative, Bjarni 
Thorarensen (1786-1841), is also, characteristically enough, 

the first Icelandic poet who, as far as we know, knew and appre- 
ciated Shakespeare. In his letters he twice employs quotations 
from Hamlet: “ There is something rotten in the state of the 
Southern Amt” (to Gr. Thorkelin, September 10, 1817), and 
“ to be or not to be ” (to Bjarni Porsteinsson, October 20, 1836) . 
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To this last-named friend he writes March 17, 1826, asking for 
a copy of Shakespeare, the earliest we know of in Iceland. Yet 
Bjarni Thorarensen translated Ossian alone of English poets, 
but a contemporary tells us that he was fond of discussing 
Shakespeare. 

Since the days of Bjarni Thoérarensen, Shakespeare has been 
known, more or less, to any Icelandic poet or educated person. 
But since interest in his works obviously was a part of the 
Romantic movement, coming to Iceland from Denmark,—as it 
came to Denmark from Germany,—it is best to review shortly 
the beginnings of Shakespeare interest in Scandinavia, especially 
Denmark. As far as Denmark and Norway are concerned, I rely 
on the admirable essays of Martin B. Ruud (in Scandinavian 
Studies and Notes 4 (1917), 5 (1919), and in Studies in Lang. 
and Lit., Minnesota University, Nr. 6 (1920) ), as far as Sweden 
is concerned on Gustav N. Swan’s “ Shakespeare in Sweden ” 
(Scand. Stud. and Notes 2 (1914) ). 

Apparently Shakespeare did not become widely known in 
Scandinavia until the second half of the eighteenth century. 
Little after 1766 the Danish poet Johannes Ewald has his out- 
look profoundly changed by reading Wieland’s translations of 
Shakespeare and Ossian. The first translation of a complete 
play is Hamlet in Copenhagen 1777. An extract from Julius 
Caesar appears in Throndhjem 1782, another from Coriolanus 
in Goteborg 1796. The first complete play to appear in Norway 
is Coriolanus, Christiania 1818, in Sweden Macbeth, Uppsala 
1813. But since the story of Shakespeare outside of Denmark 
has no bearing on our theme, we can leave it here, except for a 
mention of the classic Swedish translation by Carl August Hag- 
berg, Shakespeares Dramatiska Arbeten, appearing in Lund dur- 
ing the years 1847-51. It was used by the Icelandic translators. 

The first translation of a body of Shakespearian plays came 
out in Copenhagen 1790-92, a mediocre prose translation by 
Nils P. Rosenfeldt. The next translator in Denmark was Peter 
T. Férsom (1777-1817) , an actor at the Royal Theater, where 
he created the Danish Hamlet in spring 1813. He translated a 
number of plays, the remaining were done after his death by 
P. F. Wulff. The whole appeared as William Shakespeare: 
Tragiske Veerker, Copenhagen 1807-18. Férsom’s work is by 
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common consent said to be the best translation of Shakespeare 
in Denmark, if not in Scandinavia; it has been compared to 
the work of A. W. Schlegel in Germany. The Foérsom-Wulff 
translation was revised after the middle of the century by 
Edvard Lembcke, who left most of Férsom’s work intact. The 
work, William Shakespeare: Dramatiske Veerker, came out in 
Copenhagen 1861-73; it was used by the Icelandic translators. 

The staging of some Shakespeare plays in Copenhagen con- 
cerns us here. Hamlet was staged fifty-five times between 1813 
and 1888, King Lear twenty-three times between 1816 and 1859, 
Macbeth thirty-three times between 1817 and 1860, and Romeo 
and Juliet twenty-two times between 1828 and 1852. With the 
exception of the last named (in 1874), none of these plays, so 
popular in the first half of the century, were staged again until 
the beginning of the twentieth century. 

All these plays were translated into Icelandic by two trans- 
lators, one of whom lived in Copenhagen (1851-72) and might 
thus have seen them all. 

We can now return to the Icelanders. 

In the forties the promising young poet and diplomatist 
Grimur Thomsen wrote an essay on Byron that he used first as 
a master’s thesis, later as a doctor’s dissertation at the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen (Om Lord Byron, Kjébenhavn 1845). 
In an introduction he treats English Literature before Byron, 
and here he has something to say about Shakespeare, the King 
among English poets. It is interesting to observe that he quotes 
no English authorities on Shakespeare, but only German ones: 
Goethe, Hegel, the school of Schlegel and Tieck, Ulrici and 
Rotscher. One is not surprised, then, to find him defining Shake- 
speare’s place in literature according to the thumb rule of Hegel’s 
ZEsthetik. Thus Shakespeare is found to belong to the third 
period (or stage) of romantic art, but I must leave it to the 
philosophers to unravel the threads of argumentation supposed 
to prove this thesis. For one thing Thomsen, following a hint 
of Hegel, divides Shakespeare’s characters into those of firm 
purpose (e.g. Macbeth) and those of “ subjective totality,” or, 
with a modern term, introverts, of which Hamlet is the stock 
example. Thomsen agrees with Hegel in considering these 
characters protestantic, but he adds the observation that they 
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are very nordic, the first type recalling the old Norse vikings 
who believed in their own “ might and main,” the second repre- 
senting the deep brooding spirits so characteristic of the North. 

Thus far Grimur Thomsen. He found a pupil in Gisli Bryn- 
jolfsson (1827-1888), poet and scholar, who became a great 
Byron enthusiast, translating and imitating the master. But he 
also translated two of Shakespeare’s lyrics (in Lj6dmeeli, Kaup- 
mannahéfn 1891), viz., “ Ur Cymbeline (Act 4, Sc. 2), Greft- 
runarlj66 yfir Imégen ” (“ Fear no more the heat o’ the sun ”), 
and “Ur Measure for Measure (Act 4, Sc. 1), Kossavisa ” 
(“ Take, oh take those lips away”). The choice is not hap- 
hazard: he was a poet of love and melancholy, the Byronic 
Weltschmerz. The poem from Cymbeline was also rendered by 
Steingrimur Thorsteinsson, but not as well. I shall quote the 
last stanza of G. Brynjolfsson’s very nearly perfect translation: 


No exorciser harm thee! Ei pig sering seri! 
Nor no witchcraft charm thee! Sist pig galdur hreeri! 
Ghost unlaid forbear thee! Ohreinn andi fjer bér! 


Nothing ill come near thee! Tilt ei komi ner pér! 
Quiet consummation have; Sé bér veert und greenni grund; 
And renowned be thy grave. Groéf pin vidfreg alla stund. 


We come now to the real Shakespeare translators: Steingrimur 
Thorsteinsson (1831-1913) , Matthias Jochumsson (1835-1920) , 
and Eirikur Magnusson (1833-1913). These men were at work 
between 1864 and 1887 when the last play was published, after 
which there was a pause for a generation. 

Steingrimur Thorsteinsson was the son of Bjarni Porsteins- 
son, Governor of the Western Amt, the man we know as the 
happy owner of a copy of Shakespeare as early as 1826. Stein- 
grimur Thorsteinsson studied first law, then classical philology 
at the University of Copenhagen (1851-63), but, unlike most 
of his fellow-students, he remained in Copenhagen until 1872. 
From that time up to his death he was a teacher and a rector 
(Headmaster) of the Latin School in Reykjavik. Steingrimur 
Thorsteinsson was a prolific and facile translator; his versions 
of the Arabian Nights and H. C. Andersen’s Fairy Tales are 
important prose works. He translated English poetry by Burns, 
Byron, Thomas Moore, Ossian, Longfellow, and Morris. His 
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rendering of The Prisoner of Chillon is especially fine. In prose 
he rendered some of W. Irving’s tales from The Alhambra. 

Matthias Jochumsson came of poor parents but vigorous 
stock. Starting life as a business man, Matthias Jochumsson 
soon turned to learning, graduating from the Latin School in 
1863, and from the Theological Seminary in 1865. From 1866- 
1900 he served as a clergyman in various parts of Iceland, after 
that he received a pension in recognition of his literary merits. 
He was an undisputed Poet Laureate of Iceland for a long time; 
he wrote dramas and translated many foreign authors of which 
I shall only mention the English: Byron (Manfred), Burns, 
J. R. Lowell, Longfellow, C. Wesley, W. Cowper, E. A. Poe 
(“The Raven”), Mathew Arnold, Shelley, Tennyson, and 
Keatrice Barmby. 

Eirikur Magntisson was another graduate from the Theo- 
logical Seminary in Reykjavik (1859), but he went to England 
in 1862 to see an edition of the Icelandic New Testament 
through the print in Oxford. Later (1871) he got a library 
post in Cambridge, where he remained to his death. He was a 
good scholar and a prolific translator; his translations of the 
Sagas in collaboration with William Morris have had an abiding 
value. He translated poetry and prose from Icelandic and 
Swedish (Runeberg) into English, and from English he trans- 
lated Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress into Icelandic, published in 
1876. 

In the Fall of 1856 Matthias Jochumsson went to Copenhagen 
as a merchant’s apprentice. At the University he met two 
countrymen of his, who attracted him much. They were Stein- 
erimur Thorsteinsson and the painter Sigurdur Gudmundsson 
(1833-74), who later became the moving spirit among the 
budding playwrights and actors in Reykjavik. Being of a his- 
torical and antiquarian bent of mind, he knew no better plays 
than Shakespeare’s Stories, and he wanted the younger play- 
wrights to imitate them in plays based on the Icelandic sagas. 

Steingrimur Thorsteinsson took the apprentice and read with 
him classical Greek and German poetry, besides the Edda and 
Ossian. Shakespeare is not mentioned at the time, but we know 
from Matthias Jochumsson’s letters to his friend (Bréf 
Matthiasar Jochumssonar, Akureyri 1935) —after he had re- 
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turned to Iceland—that he read Shakespeare in the Swedish 
translation of Hagberg during the winter of 1861-62. Next 
winter he urges Steingrimur Thorsteinsson to translate one or 
two plays, e. g. “ Macbeth or Othello, or perhaps the Merchant 
of Venice, that was so popular here” (April 15, 1863). So far 
no translation is brewing. But a year later (June 11, 1864) we 
see that both have begun to translate King Lear, and Matthias 
Jochumsson gracefully decides to give up his work in deference 
to that of his older and more experienced friend. We learn 
further (October 25, 1864) that King Lear was completed in 
the fall; it is thus the first Icelandic translation, though it was 
not published until fourteen years later, four years later than 
Matthias Jochumsson’s Macbeth. Its full title is: Lear kon- 
ungur, sorgarleikur eptir W. Shakspeare i islenzkri Pydingu 
eptir Steingrim Thorsteinsson, Reykjavik, 4 forlag Kristjans 
(0. borgrimssonar, 1878, pp. [4], 143 [with notes]. In the mean- 
time nothing more is heard of the play, except that Matthias 
Jochumsson (October 18, 1869) got it in exchange for his 
Macbeth to read, making some comments on its metrical form 
which he found too stiff in spots. 

Besides King Lear and the “ Grave Song” from Cymbeline, 
already mentioned, Steingrimur Thorsteinsson translated four 
famous lyrics from Shakespeare, viz.: 





1. “ Hark, hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings,” Cymbeline, 
Act 2, Se. 3, called “ Morgunvisa,” 

2. “Under the greenwood tree,” As you like it, Act 2, Se. 5, 
called “ Skoglif,” under which title also is included: 

3. “ Blow, blow, thou winter wind,” As you like it, Act 3, Se. 2; 

4. “‘So sweet a kiss the golden sun gives not,” Love’s Labour's 
Lost, Act 4, Se. 3, “ Ei saetri kossum solin ar ba skin.” 


These lyrics, though excellently done, fall short of perfection; 
of (2) only the first verse is given, and the metre of (3) is not 
fully observed. They were first published in Svanhvit (1877), 
an anthology of translations, published by Steingrimur Thor- 
steinsson and Matthias Jochumsson, that enjoyed great popu- 
larity. They were reprinted in a second edition of Svanhvit 
(1913) and in Steingrimur Thorsteinsson’s LjddJabydingar I 
1924. 
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We come now to the important work of Matthias Jochumsson. 
He started translating Othello in the winter of 1863-64 but gave 
it up, as he says, for lack of time and encouragement (October 
25, 1864). On Macbeth, his next choice, he worked intermit- 
tently between the fall of 1866 and the spring of 1869, when 
he submitted it to his friend’s criticism (Oct. 26, 1866, March 
30, 1867, April 28, 1869) . 

Next winter (1869-70) he worked harder than ever, trans- 
lating Romeo and Juliet, and Othello (Oct. 17 or 18, 1869, 
March 29, 1870). The former he found rather easy, completing 
it in five weeks. The latter was much harder, a giant to grapple 
with. Up to then he had had nothing to help himself along, 
“ except the bare original and the Swedish Hagberg,” and so he 
asked Steingrimur Thorsteinsson to procure Nicholaus Delius’s 
Shakespeares Werke, revealing en passant that he had heard 
about a certain Charles Knight as a Shakespeare authority. 
His friend sent him Delius’s edition (probably the 3rd one) so 
that he was unusually well prepared for the last stage of his 
work, completed in the winter of 1870-71 (March 28, 1871): the 
retranslation of Macbeth and the translation of Hamlet. 

Four years were to elapse before Matthias Jochumsson had 
the satisfaction of seeing any of his translations in print. Then 
they appeared in the following order: 


1. Macbeth, sorgarleikur (tragedia) eptir W.Shakespeare, Mat- 
thias Jochumsson hefir islenzkad5. Utgefendur: Nokkrir 
menn i Reykjavik, 1874, pp. [4], 104. With notes by Stein- 
grimur Thorsteinsson based on criticism by the German 
poet Bodenstedt. 

2. Hamlet Dana-prins. Sorgarleikur (tragedia) eptir W.Shak- 
speare. I islenzkri bySingu eptir Matthias Jochumsson, 
Reykjavik, prentad hja Einari bordarsyni, 1878, pp. [4], 
152. With the translator’s notes. 

3. Othelld eSa Marinn fra Feneyjum. Sorgarleikur eptir W. 
Shakspeare. Matthias Jochumsson hefir islenzkad. IBF. 
Reykjavik, prentadSur i prentsmidju [safoldar, 1882, pp. 
130. 

4. Romeo og Julia. Sorgarleikur (tragedia) eptir W. Shak- 
speare. Matthias Jochumsson hefur islenzkad. IBF. 
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Reykjavik, prentad i prentsmidju fsafoldar, 1887, pp. 118, 
[2]. With the translator’s notes. The two last named were 
published by the Reykjavik branch of the Icelandic Lit- 
erary Society.* 


While working on these translations Matthias Jochumsson 
sometimes laments the general lack of interest among the public. 
He received little incitement, except from his friend, Steingrimur 
Thorsteinsson, and from the everpresent challenge of Shake- 
speare himself. At times he felt that he rose to the occasion, 
as when he writes to his friend: “ It is fun, Steingrimur, to have 
the Aladdin-spirit of the Icelandic tongue in one’s waist-pocket, 
and to be able to set him, like a dog, on rock-giants and berserks, 
or turn him to catching moths and butterflies.” Actually 
Matthias Jochumsson had a greater command of his mother 
tongue than most of his contemporaries, while these were by 
no means as apathetic towards his undertaking as he had 
imagined. The late professor Finnur Jonsson recalls the avidity 
with which he, as a youngster, looked forward to and read these 
plays. And then we have the old farmer, Tomas Jonsson, up in 
the North of Iceland, who got so interested in Shakespeare’s 
works that he decided to learn English in order to read them in 
the original. The newspapers were friendly (cf. reviews of Mac- 
beth in bjoddlfur May 18 and 30, 1874, of Hamlet in Isafold 
June 12, and in Nordanfari August 15, 1878) . 

Yet, there were those who viewed Matthias Jochumsson’s 
translations in a more critical light. We can see from their 
correspondence that Steingrimur Thorsteinsson sometimes 
thought his translations too free. And in Cambridge, England, 
there was Eirikur Magnusson, whose ideal was a strict word-by- 
word translation. Various circumstances, political and personal 
combined to start him on the war-path, when Othello appeared, 
published by the Literary Society in 1882. The result was a 
long and acid review (“‘ Othello’ Matthiasar” in jdd6lfur 
December 15 and 22, 1883) in which Matthias Jochumsson 
was torn to shreds not only for taking over a number of 


1 A new collected edition of these plays has just come to my notice. It is entitled: 
William Shakespeare. Matthias Jochumsson befur islenzkad. Macbeth, Hamlet, 
Othello, Romeo og Julia. Onnur utgata. Utgefandi Magnts Matthiasson. Reyk- 
javik, Tsafoldarprentsmidja, 1939. Pp. 509. 
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errors from Hagberg’s translation, but also otherwise for a 
loose and inaccurate rendering. The president of the Literary 
Society got his share, too, for authorizing the publication of 
such trash. Coming from an Icelandic scholar in England, who, 
for other reasons, was extremely popular in Iceland, this was a 
heavy blow indeed, and one that could not be ignored. Matthias 
Jochumsson wrote an apology (in Pjdddlfur, Febr. 2, 1884) in 
which he claimed that Othello was one of his best translations, 
done as it was with the aid of three authorities: Delius, Hagberg, 
and Lembcke. No fair judge, he ventured, would condemn it 
on the score of the few errors that Eirikur Magnusson had ad- 
duced. The feud went on. The president of the Literary Society 
tried to shift the blame for the publishing on to the editorial 
board, but its members refused to speak up, despite considerable 
goading on the translator’s part, until Benedikt Gréndal in his 
inimitable whimsical way laid the tragic ghost with a stab of 
his wit. 

Yet, in spite of the teapot proportions of this tempest, it did 
start Eirikur Magnusson on his translation and edition of The 
Tempest. Most of the translation was done in September 1883; 
the edition was ready by January 1884, but the book was not 
published until 1885, in Reykjavik;—the only edition of a 
Shakespeare play to be published in Iceland. Its full title is: 
Stormurinn, sjonleikur eftir William Shakspeare. I. {fslenzk 
bySing eftir Eirik Magnusson, M.A., Reykjavik, Sigm. Gu6- 
mundsson prentari, 1885; pp. xxiv, 110, [with the Droeshout 
engraving as a frontispiece]; II. Frumtexti. Ut gefinn med 
skyringum af Eiriki Magnussyni, M. A., Reykjavik, Sigm. 
GuSmundsson prentari, 1885; pp. xv, 188, (2), iv. 

The book was intended to be a school-edition, hence the trans- 
lation was made strictly literal. It was prefaced with a factual 
life of Shakespeare and followed by an interpretation of the 
play. The English text was prefaced by a history of the play 
and followed by copious notes, both text and notes being 
modelled on the Cambridge Shakespeare, edited by G. W. Clark 
and W. A. Wright, and on the latter’s textbook in the Clarendon 
Press series (Oxford 1874). But Eirikur Magnusson was far 
too original, some would say eccentric, to follow his sources 
slavishly. He gives a number of unorthodox etymologies in his 
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notes, and occasionally he even defends an unconventional inter- 
pretation of a moot passage in the text. The edition is much 
more original than the only two nineteenth century editions of 
Denmark and Norway (Macbeth 1855, and The Merchant of 
Venice 1880) . 

The book was not well received in Iceland. Two men of the 
young realistic generation, Jon Stefansson and Valtyr Gud- 
mundsson praised the edition but found the translation too stiff, 
“and who wants to read Shakespeare now-a-days anyway? ” 
(in Pjdddlfur May 14 and 21, 1886, E. M.’s answer ibid. Aug. 
24 and 29). And the old Hegelian critic Grimur Thomsen found 
nothing masterly about the translation except the fact that it 
was done by a Master of Arts (cf. a review signed Ariel in Frddi, 
Sept. 6, 1886; E. M. countered with the pamphlet Dr. Grimur 
Thomsen, ritdomari og skald. Cambridge, 1887) . 

Unfortunately the reviewers were right about the stiffness of 
Firikur Magnusson’s extra-literal translation. No harm was 
therefore done when he had to give up his planned translation 
of The Winter’s Tale (Vetrarefintyri) , the beginning of which 
is found in manuscript in the Icelandic National Library. 

“Who reads Shakespeare now-a-days, anyway?” perfectly 
expresses the attitude of the youthfull realists in the eighties 
and thereafter. Naturally, they would not bother to translate, 
if they did not even read the bard. But there is one notable 
exception. 

The American-Icelandic poet Stephan G. Stephansson, one 
of the finest poets in the Icelandic tongue, by some claimed to 
he the greatest poet of any British colony, wrote in 1903 a poem 
on Shakespeare, called “ Reeninginn” (The Robber) , referring 
to Shakespeare’s sovereign handling of his material. Coming 
from a man like S. G. Stephansson it is a significant tribute. It 
was published in Andvdkur I (Reykjavik 1909) . 

Another American-Icelander, Miss Salome Halldorsson, gave 
a lecture on Shakespeare’s Heroines that was printed in Légberg, 
March 2, 1911. 

In 1916 when England celebrated the tercentenary of Shake- 
speare, on April 23, Matthias Jochumsson was invited to the 
festival as the oldest living translator of Shakespeare. He was 
then eighty. The War prevented him from attending, and a 
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poem of his, which was to appear in Shakespeare’s Book of 
Homage, came too late to be included. It was printed together 
with a translation by Sir Israel Gollancz in the Times Literary 
Supplement, September 14, 1916, p. 440. It was also printed 
separately as: 1616-1916 On the Tercentenary Commemoration 
of Shakespeare. Ultima Thule Sendeth Greeting. An Icelandic 
Poem by Matthias Jochumsson with translation into English 
by Israel Gollancz. Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press 
[1917]; pp. [11]. The poem is in fornyrdislag (the Beowulf 
nietrum) ; the poet reviews his dealings with the bard and has 
some sane advice to give the warring Englishmen. 

Right after the war there appeared a new type translation 
of Shakespeare in Iceland. It was Gudmundur Bjoérnsson’s 
“ Balfor Sesars ” (Julius Caesar, Act 3, Sc. 2) in Skirnir 1918, 
and ‘“ Spaségn Antons yfir liki Ceesars ” (Julius Caesar, Act 8, 
Se.1) in his volume of poetry: Undir ljuifum logum (Reykjavik, 
1918). 

Gudmundur Bjérnsson (1864-1936), Head of the Medical 
profession in Iceland, was a very versatile man whose great 
store of enery was far from exhausted in his administrative 
work, teaching in the Medical School, and political activities. 
His major hobby was poetry, especially in its formal aspect, 
and his volume of poetry, “To Sweet Tunes,” might be called 
the Clavis poetica of twentieth century Iceland, as Snorri’s 
Hattatal was that of the twelfth century. What attracted Gu5- 
mundur Bjérnsson was “ mellifluous Shakespeare,” the “ sweet 
Swan of Avon,” whose diction and ever changing rhythms he 
wanted to reproduce in the translation. The translation was, 
indeed, the fruit of a detailed study of Shakespeare’s cadences, 
but it was not intended to reproduce the rhythm line by line. 
Ambitious as the experiment was, it was undoubtedly a success, 
and one regards that GuSmundur Bjornsson did not finish the 
play. 

A few years later the American-Icelander Jénas A. Sigurdsson 
turned Brutus’s prose speech into dactylic verse: “ Vérn Bri- 
tusar. Ur “Julius Sesar” eftir Shakespeare” in Timarit 
bjddreknisfélags [slendinga 1923. It was not a happy choice 
of medium. 

We come now to the last translator of Shakespeare, a man 
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who, perhaps, may come to stand as the Shakespeare translator 
of Iceland,—if his work on publication proves as excellent as 
it is extensive. 

Indridi Einarsson (1851-1939), when a young student in 
Reykjavik, fell under the spell of Matthias Jochumsson and 
Sigurdur GuSmundsson, who wanted him to dramatize the Ice- 
landic sagas after the fashion of Shakespeare’s Stories. Here, 
too, he read Shakespeare and was fascinated by Macbeth. In 
Copenhagen (1872-77) he took time from his study of political 
economy to see Romeo and Juliet, The Merchant of Venice, and 
Cymbeline. Spending the winter of 1877-78 in Edinburgh, he 
saw Macbeth and Hamlet well acted, and a horrible performance 
of Romeo and Juliet. But in Edinburgh Indridi Einarsson saw, 
too, the greatest play he was ever to witness: Henry Irving in 
Richard III, a play that he describes in detail in his memories 
(Séd og lifad’, Reykjavik 1936, p. 221 ff.) . 

On his return to Reykjavik IndriSi Einarsson became not 
only a busy government official, but also an untiring promoter 
of acting in Reykjavik. He wrote several plays in the romantic 
and realistic manner, some of which were visibly influenced by 
Shakespeare (Nyjarsnottin I, and Dansinn it Hruna). Having 
retired from office shortly after the war, Indridi Einarsson de- 
cided to devote his time and energy to translating Shakespeare 
so as to make the plays available to that National Theatre of 
the future which for years had been his favorite dream. 

In tackling the task, Indridi Einarsson decided not to touch 
the six plays that already had been done. He strove for a fair 
amount of accuracy as well as a simplicity of diction that would 
make the plays easy to speak from the stage. Beginning in 1922 
he lived to finish at least fourteen of Shakespeare’s plays: 


1. Twelfth Night: brettandakvold. 

2. As You Like It: Sem ydur Poknast. 

3-4. King Henry IV, First and Second Part: Henrik konungur 
IV Séguleikur. 

The Merchant of Venice: Kaupmadurinn i Feneyjum. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream: Jonsvikudraumur. 

The Winter's Tale: Vetrarefintyrid. 

Much Ado About Nothing: Mikil fyrirhéfn ut af engu. 


COmE Do 
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9. Julius Caesar: Julius Cesar, sorgarleikur. 

10. The Tragedy of King Richard III: Lif og daudi Richards 
konungs III. 

11-13. King Henry VI, 1-III Part: Henrik konungur VI. I-III. 

14. Cymbeline. 


Two of these plays, Twelfth Night and The Winter’s Tale, 
have been acted by Leikfélag Reykjavikur (The Actors’ Guild 
of Reykjavik). The premiere of Twelfth Night fell on the 
Shakespeare anniversary April 23, 1926. The play was given 
with Humperdinck’s music and as much pomp and splendor as 
the Actors’ Guild could afford. An unusually detailed program 
was printed (Leikfjelag Reykjavikur XXII. LeikariS 1925-26, 
5), containing articles on Shakespeare’s life and works, on 
theatres and stagecraft in his times, a short note on Humper- 
dinck, and the songs from 7'welfth Night in translation. Direc- 
tor of the play was Indridi Waage, grandson of Indridi Einarsson. 
The play was a success, it was given again in 1927 and 1938, 
twenty-one times all told. 

The Winter's Tale had a premiere on December 26, 1926 and 
went sixteen times over the stage. It, too, was directed by 
Indridi Waage, but it does not seem to have been as popular 
as Twelfth Night. Here, also, songs from the play are published 
in the program (Leikfjelag Reykjavikur XXIII, Leikarid 1926- 
27,4). These songs of the two plays are as yet the only printed 
specimens of Indridi Einarsson’s translations. While they are 
really quite pedestrian, it would be wrong to form an opinion 
of the rest of the work by them. Indridi Einarsson has shown 
by his own plays (e.g. Dansinn i Hruna) that he knows how 
to handle blank verse, so that one is justified in expecting at 
least a respectable translation from his pen. One cannot but 
regret that the great English speaking nations should not treat 
their greatest poet with as much respect as they treat their 
Bible, for in that case the Icelanders would not have to wait 
long for the publication of these translations. 

For the sake of completeness a few things written about 
Shakespeare and his plays may be mentioned here. Of the criti- 
cal notes appended to the various plays in translation, Eirikur 
Magnusson’s interpretation of The Tempest is most notable. 
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Even more interesting are Matthias Jochumsson’s remarks in 
his letters to Steingrimur Thorsteinsson as revealing the trans- 
lators reverence and admiration for the great master. One would 
like to have Steingrimur Thorsteinsson’s letters, too, but they 
have not yet been published. 

Occasioned by the tercentenary was a short article in the 
Icelandic periodical Odinn 1916. Another, “Shakespeare i 
Island,” written by Professor Finnur Jénsson, was published in 
the Norwegian literary periodical Edda 1916. 

In spring 1927 Miss Steinunn Anna Bjarnadéttir, returning 
from the University of London after three years of study, gave 
a series of lectures on Shakespeare at the University of Iceland, 
without, however, publishing them. Next year (1928) the 
periodical Eimreidin brought a short essay on Shakespeare, 
written by Dr. Richard Beck of Cornell University. Concise as 
that essay is, it is the best statement of Shakespeare’s life and 
works in Icelandic. 

From Charles and Mary Lamb’s Stories from Shakespeare 
“The Comedy of Errors ” has been translated as “ Misgripin ” 
by Jon Régnvaldsson and published in Nyjar Kvéldvikur 1928. 
From the same source Lara Pétursdéttir has translated “ The 
Merchant of Venice,” “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” ‘“ The 
Tempest,” and “ The Winter’s Tale.” The whole is published 
under the title: Shakespeare: Ségur. bytt hefir Lara Péturs- 
dottir eftir utgafu Charles & Mary Lamb. Med myndum eftir 
Arthur Rackham. 1. bindi. Reykjavik, Utgafufél. Frédi, 1933, 
pp. 141. Continuation has not followed. 

Finally I may mention my own article in Timarit bj6dreknis- 
félags Islendinga 1937 and 38: “Shakespeare 4 fslandi” of 
which the above is largely a translation. Two things I have 
omitted: an attempt to evaluate the translations, too long to 
be included here, and a few references that those who are 
interested can always find there. 


The Johns Hopkins University 








SHAKESPEARE’S OLD MEN 
By L. Warptaw Mites 


The day is hot, the Capulets abroad. Now, these hot days, is 
the mad blood stirring. We are in Verona and from down the 
street comes the clash of steel. Youth holds the center of the 
stage, youth passionate, reckless, its color heightened as it 
flashes against the black background of coming tragedy and 
death. 

Then enters age in the person of Old Capulet. He is in his 
dressing gown, least romantic of clothing. He is accompanied 
by his wife, the last person to sympathize with heroics. Yet in 
our ashes glow their wonted fires! The old man cries: 


What noise is this? Give me my long sword, ho! 


And with the cruel common sense of the realistic sex the old 
lady mocks him: 
A crutch, a crutch! Why call you for a sword? ... 


A little later and the scene shifts. Now it is night and Age 
welcomes Youth to dance and gaiety. Again Old Capulet is 
speaking: 

Welcome, gentlemen! Ladies that have their toes 
Unplagu’d with corns will walk a bout with you. 


Ah, my mistresses, which of you all 
Will now deny to dance? She that makes dainty, 


She, I’ll swear, hath corns. Am I come near 
ye now? 


A typical old man’s joke, and delivered with much self compla- 
cent gusto. Typically he changes from humor to pensive senti- 
mental reminiscence: 


Welcome, gentlemen! I have seen the day 
That I have worn a visor and could tell 
A whispering tale in a fair lady’s ear, 


Such as would please; ’t is gone, ’t is gone, 
*t is gone. 
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Then that cry of regret soon changes in turn to the discus- 
sion which age loves best, just how many years ago was it, that 
last time the old men wore a mask. 


Nay, sit, nay sit, good cousin Capulet, 

For you and I are past our dancing days. 
How long is’t now since last yourself and I 
Were in a mask? 


And while the old men thrash over old memories and quarrel 
over dates, youth—oblivious of memory, oblivious of time—is 
about its own business. The old men sit safe and absurd while 
the young lovers, beautiful and doomed, hurry toward the dizzy 
precipice edge of tragedy and death. Each group fulfills its 
dramatic function. The role of age is comedy, of youth tragedy. 
And so generally in Shakespeare’s earlier plays. However the 
young people affect us they hold the front and center of the 
stage. The old men make us laugh from its background. 

Thus Egeus of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, “ full of vex- 
ation,” typical of an old father against a daughter, Hermia, 
who insists on marrying the wrong man. The course of true 
love never did run smooth in conventional comedy. And it is 
the father’s business to supply the bunker. Later when the Old 
Three Decker comes into port at the Islands of the Blest, then 
the father plays a more benevolent part, then 


We leave them all in couples akissing on the decks. 
We leave the lovers loving and the parents signing checks. 


The bunker becomes a banker. 

Yet sometimes already in Shakespeare’s earlier plays we get 
a hint that old men, even old fathers, can claim something of 
the dignity of tragedy. Thus poor old Leonato in Much Ado 
About Nothing rises for a short time to a very moving per- 
formance, while the comedy proper perilously skirts shipwreck 
on the shores of tragedy. His daughter is shamed and dis- 
honored in men’s eyes, and the indifferent world (in the person 
of his brother Antonio) preaches patience. From another 
wronged father we shall later hear about patience. Meanwhile 
though Leonato is not Lear, his words of angry protest are very 
moving: 
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Bring me a father that so lov’d his child, 
Whose joy of her is overwhelm’d like mine, 
And bid him speak of patience. 


But soon the comic spirit returns to the play: the dangerous 
shore is cleared; and the poor passionate old duffer subsides 
again into that most insignificant of roles, a bride’s father who 
has never been of significance enough to become either bunker 
or banker. 

Yes, the world of Shakespeare’s histories and comedies is one 
of youth. A strange and delightful world, albeit one not so often 
penetrated as patronized today. A Never-Never land which 
the inhabitants of our iron age of industrialism and Democracy 
and Science do not easily reach. 

Above, the blue sky is cloudless. At the touch of light vag- 
rant airs the cherry blossoms drop soundless as snow upon the 
close-trimmed sward. In the pauses of song and speech is 
heard the faint splash of a fountain, whose irregular cadence 
weaves a charming counter-punctual pattern with the more 
formal music. And up and down the symmetrical gravel walks, 
between grotesque and formalized clipped yews, move the 
young people of a Renaissance but recently escaped from that 
castle in the background which we call Mediaevalism. 

It is not likely that fate will ever give us another Shake- 
speare; it is equally unlikely that it will present another world of 
Renaissance Youth for another Shakespeare to picture,—a 
world where passion, wit, artifice and harmony can be synchro- 
nized, untroubled alike by our modern vices and _ virtues. 
Behind those Italian gardens stands the castle of Mediaevalism, 
in front of it today’s factory, polling booth, and laboratory. 

Not many old people are to be found in this country, where, 
as in the Island Valley of Avillion and other fortunate isles, 
people don’t grow old. True, even in the Forest of Arden— 
perhaps the Ultima Thule of such literary geography—there 
lives the old Shepherd Corin. One feels that he is merely Old 
Capulet—or at any rate Old Gobbo—disguised in pastoralism. 
Certainly the reedy piping of his old voice resembles theirs. 
When the youthful Silvius declares, 


O Corin, that thou knew’st how I do love her, 
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he replies, 
I partly guess for I have loved ere now. 


To which preposterous claim youth, through the lips of Silvius, 
gives a properly scornful denial: 


No, Corin, being old thou canst not guess. 


An even more important aged inhabitant of the Forest is the 
faithful Adam, that admirable old party who piously explains 
how a virtuous youth has brought him a strong and lusty age: 


For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood. 


Whereat Mr. Bernard Shaw grows as contemptuous to Adam 
as Silvius is to Corin, and calls our good old man, “ that servile 
apostle of working-class Thrift and Teetotalism,” and apostro- 
phizes Adam’s creator: “ O William Shakespeare, Esquire, you 
who died drunk, What a moral chap you were! ” 

To Adam’s strange fate I shall return later. 

The discussion of Jacques in As You Like It of the Seven 
Ages suggest the pertinent question of just when old age begins 
for a Shakespearean character. There is no doubt that the last 
two stages represent age. But what about the preceding one, 
the Justice, “ full of wise saws and modern instances.” Surely 
there is something of an old man there. The obvious fact is that 
there does not exist, either in or out of Shakespeare, any exact 
number of years which mark the degree of age as twenty-one 
does that of manhood. 

Of certain Shakespearean characters, such as Shylock, Henry 
IV, Macbeth and Antony, it is somewhat difficult to say 
whether or not they are to be considered old. The truth seems 
to be that, if a woman is old as she looks and a man as he feels, 
then such a character is the age calculated to produce most 
dramatic effect in the scene in which he is speaking: a sort of 
episodic intensification. 


1‘ 


The word ‘age’ has been used by physiologists to express certain natural 
divisions in human development and decay. These are usually regarded as number- 
ing five, viz., infancy lasting to the 7th year; childhood to the 14th; youth to the 
2Ist; adult life till 50; and old age.” Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
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Shylock calls himself “ old Shylock ” and Selanio calls him 
“ old carrion.” The loneliness, the suspicion, and the avarice 
might be interpreted as traits of age as well as of race. Particu- 
larly in the last words I find a suggestion of an old man broken 
with the storms of fate: 
I pray you, give me leave to go from hence. 
I am not well. Send the deed after me, 
And I will sign it. 
Macbeth appears a comparatively young man earlier in the 
play. We instinctively contrast him with Duncan. Toward 
the end his irritability and loneliness suggest an old one: 
My way of life 
Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf; 
And that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have. 


Yet the author was probably not more than 32 when he wrote 
of himself: 

That time of year thou mayst in me behold 

When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 

Upon these boughs which shake against the cold, 

Bare ruin’d choirs where late the sweet birds sang. 

In me thou see’st the twilight of such day 

As after sunset fadeth in the west. 


Perhaps the sonnet merely proves that young men can feel old 
—or perhaps merely that they can write as if they felt old. 
But in considering Macbeth one is anticipating. Let us first 
complete the early comedies and the histories where, as I have 
said, age is apt to play a secondary or absurd part. The father 
of Launcelot Gobbo is typical. On the other hand Old John of 
Gaunt, time-honored Lancaster, is certainly not absurd. The 
most famous of apostrophes to England could not reach its 
pitch of prophetic inspiration from any save aged and dying 
lips. Indeed of many a Shakespeare character it may be said 
that nothing in his life better becomes him than his leaving it. 
It isn’t death as observed every day in the hospital wards— 
Dr. Osler’s statistics showed that most people die in silence and 
coma—but it’s death as it ought to be for dramatic purposes. 
And now I see a number of elderly males left clamoring for 
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recognition—applying as it were for critical care under a liter- 
ary Townsend Plan. Since it is impossible to consider all, I am 
gathering those I must leave into a footnote. 

Now for weightier matter. How old is Falstaff? He himself 
answers the question definitely enough: “some fifty or by’r 
lady inclining to three score,” and in this case he is not pre- 
sumably yielding to his customary exaggeration. Yet his own 
testimony is conflicting. Elsewhere he definitely identifies 
himself with the Youth Movement of his time. “ They hate us 
youth ”; “ Youth -must live.” There is, of course, plenty of 
contrary evidence. The Chief Justice asks: “‘ Do you set down 
your name in the scroll of youth, that are written down old with 
all the characters of age?” and proceeds to enumerate every 
part “blasted with antiquity.” To which Falstaff replies: 
“My lord, I was born about three of the clock in the after- 
noon, with a white head and something a round belly. For my 
voice I have lost it with hallooing and singing of anthems. To 
approve my youth further I will not. The truth is, I am only 
old in judgement and understanding.” 

To which the Chief Justice should have replied emphatically: 
Objection sustained. 

No, Falstaff is not an old man in any proper sense, whatever 
a malicious school of critics from the Chief Justice down 
through the centuries to Professor Gervinus may say to the 
contrary—whatever he himself may say at times. When for 
instance he plaintively tells Doll Tearsheet, “I am old, I am 
old,” we know better. Like Cleopatra, age cannot wither him 
nor custom stale his infinite variety. Or, let us say, however 
the years may for a moment lie heavy on him, the next he 
throws them off like Faust in the Hexenkiiche. If one is allowed 
to grow old on those terms then indeed the best is yet to be. 
Falstaff is aged only as he is a coward—on instinct, the dra- 
matic instinct of his creator. The next moment he is the 
accredited representative of the Eternal Youth Movement. 


? The Old Shepherd, father to Joan la Pucelle (Henry VI, Part 1); Friar Laurence 
(Romeo and Juliet); Dogberry and Verges (Much Ado); Sir. Thomas Erpingham 
(Henry V); Nestor (Troilus and Cressida); Duncan and the Old Man (Macbeth); 
Menenius (Coriolanus); Coriolanus; Timon of Athens; Belarius (Cymbeline). 
Leontes in the latter part of Winter’s Tale might be added, and Titus Andronicus 
and Cromwell (Henry VIII) if Shakespeare is responsible. 
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Stevenson describes one of his characters as born middle- 
aged. Falstaff is never middle-aged. The Duke tells Claudio in 
Measure for Measure: 

Thou hast nor youth nor age, 


But as it were an after dinner sleep, 
Dreaming on’ both. 


Falstaff is that anomaly which combines both youth and age. 
When Peter Pan shouts: “I’m youth, I’m joy, I’m a little 
bird that has broken out of the egg,” I like to fancy Sir John 
climbing laboriously over the ship’s side to clasp hands in 
brotherhood. Barrie could have made a great scene of it. 

And yet the paradox of this character can never end—just 
because it is a paradox. After the dismissal,— 

I know thee not, old man; fall to thy prayers. 

How ill white hairs become a fool and jester,— 
we see the time-defying Falstaff come to his end even as John 
of Gaunt and Macbeth came to theirs. Nor are his last words 
less impressive than their own, and the Hostess’ story is at once 
grim, grotesque, pitiful, and humorous. Nor let us forget the 
final epitaph contained in his servant Bardolf’s words: “ Would 
I were with him, wheresome’er he is, either in heaven or in 
hell! ” 

But the true reader of literature is not of that sect of the 
Sadducees who believe the dead rise not again. No sooner is the 
Hostess’ story told than the reader turns back the pages and 
finds Falstaff risen again, even as he rose from shamming dead 
at Shrewsbury. 

Let us thus turn back now if only to share Sir John’s visit 
with those two delighful old men, Justice Shallow and his cousin 
Justice Silence, in the pleasant county of Gloucestershire. 
Masefield calls these scenes “the perfect poetry of English 
country life.” He pleasantly comments: “ The talk of old dead 
Double . . . now dead as we shall all be soon . . . Jane Night- 
work, still alive, though she belongs to a time fifty-five years 
past, when a man now old heard the chimes at midnight; the 
order to sow the headland, Cotswold fashion, with red Lam- 
mas wheat; the kindness and charm of the country servants, so 
beautiful after the drunken townsmen, are like the English 
country speaking. The earth of England is a good earth and 
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bears good fruit, even the apple of man. These scenes are like 
an appleloft in some old barn, where the apples of last year lie 
sweet in the straw.” 

If Falstaff is paradox Polonius is reality. When we are young 
we see him acted by our elders; when we are old we act him our- 
selves. In the play of Hamlet old age is still an absurdity, but 
in the opinion of at least one character a hateful absurdity. So 
far the old men awake genial mirth, now we hear bitter mock- 
ery: “... for the satirical rogue says here that old men have 
grey beards, that their faces are wrinkled, their eyes purging 
thick amber and plum tree gum, and that they have a plentiful 
lack of wit together with most weak hams: all which, sir, 
though I most potently and powerfully believe . . .” 

When the aged counsellor leaves him after this diatribe 
Hamlet composes for all time the epitaph of exasperated youth 
on exasperating age: “ These tedious old fools! ” 

Yet Polonius was not always a fool any more than he was 
always old. His excellent advice to Laertes proves that—or 
is it merely episodic intensification? At any rate apart from this 
he is all of a piece, the senile worldling and egotist, who “ carries 
the curse of an unstanched speech,” a charter member of that 
noble society of old chaps corresponding to the Colonial Dames 
of America: The Polonial Gentlemen of the World. 

Polonius takes his calling as father very seriously, and he is 
a very bad father. He thinks evil of the relations of Ophelia and 
Hamlet where no evil exists. He must be in the know in all 
matters. He suffers from the vocational disease of the states- 
man, the itch to treat other people’s affairs with his own infal- 
lible remedy, which is also a usual and distressing svmptom of 
senility. Claudius sees through Hamlet’s assumed madness and 
acts with practical if villainous adroitness to circumvent him. 
Polonius is entirely deceived and busies himself with elaborate 
plotting to prove the truth of his idée fixe: “mad for my 
daughter’s love.” 

°T is dangerous when the baser nature comes 


Between the pass and fell incensed points 
Of mighty opposites. 


Between such opposites, Claudius and Hamlet, comes Polonius, 
and finds “ to be too busy is some danger.” 
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“ 


It sounds as though I were lecturing “ this good old man” 
(as Gertrude calls him) and complaining of his character. Not 
at all! In real life we avoid both bad men and bores, but how 
we should miss them if they reformed in literature. How gladly 
we often seek the company of Iago and Polonius when even the 
virtuous and intelligent of real life (so called) grow tiresome. 
It is something like that transformation of the present into the 
past described by a character of Mr. Aldous Huxley: “ If all 
these people were dead this festivity would be extremely agree- 
able. Nothing would be pleasanter than to read in a well- 
written book of an open-air ball that took place a century ago. 
How charming! One would say: how pretty and how amusing! 
But when the ball takes place today! .. .” 

Similarly Polonius is a fascinating old man—to read about. 
In the first place he supplies the contrast of his age with Ham- 
let’s youth. Here is youth full of dubiety and desire, “ being 
wrought perplex’d in the extreme,” passionate and restless, 
youth brooding on the inevitability of death and the grotesque 
flimsiness of life. How heightened appear these qualities when 
they flash against the drab background of commonplace age 
with its awful cheerfulness, complacence, and certitude. These 
tedious old fools! 

In the second place Polonius is such a delightful picture of 
worldliness, the Major Pendennis of Elsinore. How fitting that 
Laertes, his father’s own son, should mention among his resent- 
ments the fact that the old man did not rate a more impressive 
and fashionable funeral: 


. .. his obscure burial, 
No trophy, sword, nor hatchment o’re his bones, 
No noble rite nor formal ostentation, 
No lengthy alphabetical array 
Of honored Honorary Pallbearers 
Told in the columns of the Morning Sun .. 


And now at last let us see how Shakespeare chooses an old 
man as the protagonist of what Professor Hazelton Spencer 
justly terms “the grandest, the most titanic of (his) plays, 
perhaps of all plays.” Surely such a choice is an impressive 
tribute to age, even if a terrible one. 
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We have laughed at Capulet and with Falstaff. Shallow and 
Silence, however absurd, come near our hearts. Polonius at 
least pushes himself into the web and woof of the dramatic pat- 
tern. But old age in the person of Lear at once strides to the 
center of the stage and dominates it to the end. The sub-plot 
of Gloucester, his fellow in years and fate, only furthers this 
domination. 

We see him at first arrogant yet generous, choleric yet affec- 
tionate, self-obsessed yet hungry for the love of others, a splen- 
did figure of authority, to be slowly mined by misfortune and 
incipient senility. We see his indignant surprise as he is unjustly 
denied the consideration and love which he demands. As his 
mind gradually weakens beneath the sense of his children’s 
ingratitude we see it begin to tremble on the brink of madness. 
But before madness there comes that purification of Lear which 
is the climax of the play, when from his own sufferings he learns 
to feel the sufferings of others. 

We see the old man in his madness. A sight most pitiful in 
the meanest wretch. Past speaking of in a King. Then we see 
him emerge from this in Shakespeare’s most poignant scene. 
For a little time his broken and contrite spirit finds solace and 
healing at Cordelia’s hands. The stay in that quiet evening 
country is short. Cordelia dies and we cry with Kent: 


Vex not his ghost, O let him pass! He hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer. 


This titanic work may from one angle be regarded as a study 
in and tragedy of senility. Self-will and benevolence become a 
dangerous combination when years weaken self control. Pope 
prays: 

Let not this weak and erring hand 
Presume thy bolts to throw, 

Or deal damnation round the land 
On each I deem thy foe. 


Bolts of salvation and damnation are equally disastrous when 
thrown by such hands, and their possessors play the part of 
rewarding or punishing Jehovahs with equally tragic results. 

Particularly symptomatic of age are the irritability and self- 
pity which Lear cannot control. The irritability of the opening 
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scene soon changes into the rage which marks his denunciation 
of his ungrateful daughters. But this anger is not merely 
pathetic like Leonato’s—it is terrible as well. And with the 
rage is mixed the self-pity: 
O heavens, 

If you do love old men, if your sweet sway 

Allow obedience, if you yourselves are old, 

Make it your cause, send down and take my part! 


And while rage and self-pity more and more get the better of 
self-control, while the sense of senile impotency grows more 
baffling, madness approaches nearer and nearer: 
You think I'll weep: 
No, I'll not weep. 
I have full cause of weeping, but this heart 


Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws, 
Or ere I'll weep. O, Fool! I shall go mad. 


The paraphrasing of great literature is an enjoyable and inno- 
cent exercise for the man who does it, but it is apt to arouse less 
pleasing reactions from others—who may prefer to be allowed 
to do it for themselves. And so enough here of Shakespeare’s 
greatest of old men. Only in leaving Lear we must not forget that 
other aspects of age no less moving than those already discussed 
appear after his recovery from madness, particularly that 
tremulous gentleness of accent which is the very essence of aged 
pathos. We are told that Cato learned Greek at 80, but Lear’s 
accomplishment at that age is even more inspiring—he learned 
patience. Let it be noted too that in the picture which Lear 
proposed to Cordelia of their life together in prison there is the 
theme of old father and young daughter which is repeated later 
in The Winter's Tale and in The Tempest. (Perhaps Juliet, 
Jessica and Desdemona represent our contemporary attitude to 
life with father rather than do Cordelia, Perdita, and Miranda.) 
The dramatist has discovered increasing significance and 
interest in old men. Whether he loves them we cannot say, but 
at least he makes their cause his own. 

Of Gloucester nothing has been said. Yet his figure, so 
dwarfed by that of the heroic protagonist, is a scarcely less 
interesting study in senility—and it is about him that old men 
hear the words of Shakespeare most applicable to themselves: 
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Men must endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming hither. 
Ripeness is all. 


The Tempest is generally conceded to be Shakespeare’s last 
play, at least the last written without collaboration. After its 
presentation he retired to Stratford at 48, and though he 
probably wrote portions of Henry VIII and The Two Noble 
Kinsmen, his career as dramatist may be considered ended with 
his retirement. When Prospero at the close of The Tempest 
breaks his magic staff and says farewell to his spells, the 
parallel to his creator leaving the work which had occupied him 
for some 20 years is striking. Though strong scholarly opinion 
(such as that of Dr. Furness and Professor Stoll) is in dis- 
agreement I find it hard to think Shakespeare so dull as to fail 
to see the parallel for himself. 

In the view of Lytton Strachey, Prospero is a petulant and 
irritable old man, the creation of a tired and careless titan. 
Dowden sees him a serene figure on the heights of life, the image 
of a very different Shakespeare from Strachey’s. So scholarship 
creates Shakespeare in its own image; hardboiled male and sen- 
timental female creates it him. In any case it is reassuring for 
old spectators to find this last play like Lear presenting an old 
man as its protagonist, though unlike that tragedy it ends 
happily. 

The theme of ingratitude which is so important in Lear is, 
of course, often referred to in other of the plays. Helena 
reproaches Hermia, 


Injurious Hermia, most ungrateful maid. 


Viola declares: 


I hate ingratitude more in a man 
Than lying, vainness, babbling, drunkenness, 
Or any taint of vice whose strong corruption 
Inherits our frail blood. 


It is the theme of the loveliest song in As You Like It. It is 
what quite vanquishes Caesar. Coriolanus and Timon tell a 
similar story. 

Now whether or not Prospero represents Shakespeare and 
whether or not he is in himself an amiable character, this is 
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certain that he has suffered ingratitude and that when his 
enemies fall in his power he forgives it: 


Though with their high wrongs I am struck to the quick, 
Yet with my nobler reason ’gainst my fury 

Do I take part. The rarer action is 

In virtue than in vengeance. 


Somehow there is—for old spectators—something very satis- 
fying in this enigmatic yet human figure, who is brought the 
nearer to us because he too suffers with an old man’s irritability 
mounting at times to rage. Yet he can rise superior to such 
weakness, rise both through the power of forgiveness and 
through that sense of the transitory quality of all existence 
which animates what some consider the most sublime of 
passages: 
... the great globe itself 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. Sir, I am vex’d— 

Bear with my weakness—my old brain is troubled. 

Be not disturbed with my infirmity. 


And so Prospero leaves us on the way to his daughter’s 
wedding— 


thence to retire me to my Milan, where 
Every third thought shall be my grave. 


And so Shakespeare himself retired to Stratford where he 
lived five years longer. 


Men must endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming hither. 
Ripeness is all. 


Such are Shakespeare’s old men. One yet unmentioned 
deserves a word, Antigonous, the kindly old councillor of The 
Winter's Tale. He is carrying the infant princess, later to grow 
into the lovely Perdita, when he suddenly disappears off stage 
with the terse stage-direction, “ Exit, pursued by a bear.” To 
this refrain Mr. Arthur Guiterman has written a ballade. 
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When on our casual way, 
Troubles and dangers accrue 
Till there’s the devil to pay, 
How shall we carry it through? 
Shakespeare, that oracle true, 
Teacher in doubt and despair, 
Told us the best that he knew: 
“ Exit, pursued by a bear” 


Bores of the dreariest hue 
Bringers of worry and care 
Watch us respond to our cue,— 
“ Exit, pursued by a bear.” 


And finally one of whom I spoke earlier: the faithful old ser- 
vant Adam in As You Like It. He suddenly vanishes from the 
play without even the excuse of a pursuing bear. Why did 
Shakespeare thus drop him? The question has been often asked 
but never answered. 

I don’t know what moral—other than Mr. Guiterman’s— 
we can draw from these cases. Perhaps the best we can do is to 
paraphrase Mark Pattison’s dictum: “ None of us is omnis- 
cient,—not even the youngest.” So let me close with the 
thought: “ None of us is indispensable—not even the oldest.” 
Certainly both The Winter’s Tale and As You Like It end 
happily in spite of the unremarked absence of Antigonous and 
Adam. 


The Johns Hopkins University. 








SOME RECENT TRENDS IN SHAKESPEAREAN 
STAGING 


By Carvin D. Linton 


Stage history in the making shows no more concern for the 
convenience of future historians than literary history; neither 
arranges itself in neat chronological patterns. It is possible, 
however, in a survey of Shakespearean staging in London from 
1892 to the present to detect certain general tendencies which 
submit to chronological treatment. Space prohibits the dis- 
cussion, in the present paper, of more than four or five produc- 
tions by way of illustrating the general commentary; but the 
revivals chosen for this purpose are typical of their respective 
periods.’ 

In 1892 * realism had ruled the London stage for over three 
decades and continued to rule it for at least another decade and 
a half—if, indeed, it ever has completely relinquished its throne. 
Irving’s reign at the Lyceum was at the height of its glory, and 
his young disciple, Herbert Beerbohm Tree, was preparing him- 
self to receive his master’s mantle and continue at Her 
Majesty’s the tradition established at the Lyceum. Gordon 
Craig and Adolphe Appia, as stage theorists, had never been 
heard of—Appia’s first important work, Die Musik und die 
Inscenierung, appeared in 1895, Craig’s later—although Craig’s 
mother, Ellen Terry, was helping Irving make his reign at the 
Lyceum glorious. Frank Benson (knighted in 1916) was in 
charge of the annual Shakespeare Festival at Stratford-on- 
Avon—had been since 1888 and would continue to be for thirty 
years more. Since Phelp’s days at Sadler’s Wells Shakespeare 
had had no real home in London, and he will have none in the 





‘An appendix (p. 324) contains statistics concerning all Shakespearean pro- 
ductions in London from 1893 to 1938. 

2 This date is chosen as the starting point of the discussion in spite of the fact 
that Professor George C. D. Odell’s two volumes, Shakespeare from Betterton to 
Irving (New York, 1920), extend their treatment into the first few years of the 
twentieth century, because 1892 marks the first great achievement of Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree, Irving’s logical successor in staging. Tree’s Hamlet opened at 
the Haymarket on January 21. 
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same sense for twenty-four years, when he will move in at the 
Old Vic and, strangely enough, back into Sadler’s Wells. But 
the Lyceum under Irving, and the Haymarket and Her 
Majesty’s under Tree frequently put the poet up for extended 
visits. The welcome accorded him by the playgoing public and 
the critics on these occasions depended almost entirely on the 
quality and sumptuousness of his costume and equipage and 
very little on his action and speech. Throughout the early 
years of the twentieth century reviewers normally devote the 
greater part of their criticism to staging and new “ business.” 
Unusual or spectacular scenic effects throw the critics into rap- 
tures of delight, while only minor attention is given to the inter- 
pretation of character, treatment of text, and other vital 
matters. 

One of the most gorgeous productions at the turn of the cen- 
tury was Tree’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream, which ran from 
January 10 to May 30, 1900. The revival drew tremendous 
houses at Her Majesty’s, and Tree was able to continue its run 
far beyond his original plans.’ Everyone who saw it felt moved 
to praise it in the highest terms. Nothing, for example, could 
exceed the approval of the Athenaeum: 


Mr. Tree has not only gone beyond precedent and record, he has 
reached what may, until science brings about new possibilities, be 
regarded as the limits of the conceivable. No spectacle equally 
artistic has been seen on the English stage. The glades near Athens 
in which the action passes are the perfection of sylvan loveliness, the 
palace of Theseus is a marvel of scenic illusion, the dresses are as 
rich and tasteful as they can be, and the entire spectacle is of extra- 
ordinary beauty. ... High as is this eulogy, it is fully merited— 
stage illusion and stage splendour being capable of nothing further. 

A play of Shakespeare’s has never been given in equally artistic 
fashion.* 


So lovely were the beech-shaded glades and so restful that 
many persons felt drawn to attend time and again simply to 
admire the scenic beauty.’ Never had the varied uses of elec- 
tricity been exploited to such an extent. The coronal and breast- 


*“Last Week” notices began appearing in the Times early in April. 

“January 20, 1900, p. 92. 

5 See, for example, W. L. Courtney, “ An Open Letter to an American Friend,” 
in Max Beerbohm’s Herbert Beerbohm Tree (New York, 1920), p. 261. 
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plate of Julia Neilson as Oberon were lighted by tiny electric 
lights, and she “ moved with the splendour and state of Apollo.” 
The little fairies also carried electrically lighted wands, and the 
pillars of Theseus’ palace were equipped with internal lights 
which caused them to glow. The Times’s description is effective: 


Before the palace they [the fairies] dance, and, as they wind in and 
out, gradually the pillared hall glows with mysterious light, every 
pillar a shaft of fire with points of light starting out here and there 
at the touch of Oberon’s wand. Then the fairies are dismissed . . . 
they troop off, and slowly the hall darkens again.° 


William Winter feels that the finest setting was that of a wood 
near Athens, 


. carpeted with thyme and wildflowers, showing brakes and 
thickets full of blossom, and a background visible through large, 
tall trees, of a pearly dawn or the deep hues of the night sky.’ 


The rehearsals of the revival, in true stage tradition, gave no 
promise of the success in store for it. Mrs. Tree tells of the dis- 
couragement Tree felt about the venture during its preparation, 
and of the dismal rehearsals with tired, fretful little children- 
fairies and despondent actors.* Tree himself took the part of 
Bottom against his wife’s advice—he ignored her advice again 
when he played Caliban instead of Prospero in The Tempest 
in 1904. His makeup for the part was unnecessarily unpleasant. 
His face was puffy, fat, and red-nosed, like a confirmed toper, 
and his thickened voice confirmed the evidence of his counte- 
nance. Julia Neilson’s Oberon received high praise, but the 
Puck of Louie Freear, a comedian famous for his cockney parts, 
was the hit of the show. The excellent cast included further 
Mrs. Tree, graceful in clinging robes, as Titania, Lewis Waller 
(who had a cold on opening night and had to whisper) as 
Lysander, Louis Calvert as Flute, Dorothea Baird as Helena, 
Franklin McLeay as Quince, and E. M. Robson as Snug. In 
a later revival of A Midsummer Night’s Dream at His 
Majesty’s (April 17-July 3, 1911) Tree made an important 
addition to the dramatis personae in the shape of several large, 


® January 11, 1900. 
* Shakespeare on the Stage, Third Series (New York, 1916), pp. 256-7. 
* Max Beerbohm, Herbert Beerbohm Tree, p. 114. 
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plump white rabbits, which hopped calmly about on the stage 
nibbling clover leaves. 

But more popular even than A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
and more illustrative of the staging of the realistic, spectacular- 
antiquarian period, was Tree’s T'welfth Night, which he revived 
on twelve separate occasions. The first production was by all 
odds the most lavish, pictorial, and popular that the comedy 
has had in recent times. It opened at Her Majesty’s on Febru- 
ary 5, 1901, and ran for over three months. It was viewed, esti- 
mates Mrs. Tree, by more than two hundred thousand people.’ 
In significance and interest to the student it does not rank with 
Granville-Barker’s production of the same play in 1912, which, 
as we shall see, in many ways set a new trend in Shakespearean 
staging; but higher praise than that which greeted Tree’s pro- 
duction cannot well be imagined. In later years critics use it as 
a standard by which to judge other efforts in realism. It prob- 
ably was Tree’s greatest triumph, both in his capacity as pro- 
ducer and as actor. His Malvolio developed into one of his best 
roles. 

As usual when a Tree production is involved, critics are con- 
cerned almost exclusively with the staging. By far the most 
striking scenic feature of the revival was the picture of Olivia’s 
garden. It was so elaborate and ponderous that it was immov- 
able; and all the other scenes, which perforce were staged in 
front with plain backdrops, suffered by comparison. Appar- 
ently the splendour of the garden scene was well able to carry 
the play. Odell writes: 


It [the production] was notable for the most extraordinary single 
setting I have ever beheld. It was the garden of Olivia, extending 
terrace by terrace to the extreme back of the stage, with very real 
grass, real fountains, paths and descending steps. I never saw any- 
thing approaching it for beauty and vraisemblance.*° 


Other eye-witnesses go on record with ecstatic comparisons of 
the setting to the hanging gardens of Babylon, and a careful 
historian of the stage writes: 


Nothing could excell in truth and beauty the picture of Olivia’s 
garden, no such grandeur had ever been seen before upon the stage 


® Ibid., p. 116. 1° Shakespeare from Betterton to Irving, II, 455. 
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of a theatre. ... The atmosphere of the serious scenes was steeped in 
poetry and music.... It was the finest production of the comedy 
ever put before an audience.” 


Tree got the idea for the stage garden from a picture in Country 
Life. 

Tree achieved a great personal triumph in his performance as 
Malvolio. Always inventive of “ business,” he surrounded the 
part with wonderfully elaborate, yet fitting, detail. ‘ His get- 
up is wonderful,” wrote a critic, “and it is to be doubted 
whether any prevous actor has rendered his bearing more digni- 
fied or his downfall more comic.” ** Even George Bernard 
Shaw, usually not an admirer of Tree as an actor, wrote: 


As Malvolio, Tree was inspired to provide himself with four smaller 
Malvolios, who aped the great chamberlain in dress, in manners, in 
deportment. He had a magnificent flight of stairs on the stage; and 
when he was descending it majestically, he slipped and fell with a 
crash, sitting. Mere clowning, you will say; but no: the fall was 
not the point. Tree, without displaying the smallest discomfiture, 
raised his eyeglasses and surveyed the landscape as if he had sat 
down on purpose. This, like his four satellite Malvolios, was not 
only funny, but subtle.** 


Tree enjoyed the role almost above all others and used to be 
found in the wings doubled up with laughter over the kitchen 
scene. 

Lily Brayton, formerly one of the most popular members of 
Benson’s company," was a delightful Viola, and she never failed 
to brighten up the stage whenever she appeared. Lionel 
Brough and Norman Forbes were brilliant as Sir Toby and Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek, and the excellent voice of Courtice Pounds 
was a great asset to him in the role of Feste. Orsino was well 
played by the promising young actor Robert Tabor, Sebastian 
by Leon Quartermaine, and Olivia by Maud Jeffries. 

But gorgeous as Tree’s Twelfth Night was, it did not pass 
without some criticism of the great amount of extraneous 


11H. Barton Baker, History of the London Stage (London, 1904), p. 573. 

12 Athenaeum, February 9, 1901, p. 187. 

18 The Point of View of a Playwright,” Max Beerbohm’s Tree, p. 249. 

14 Benson speaks a little bitterly of the “commandeering of the artists I had 
trained ” by London producers with wider resources. (My Memoirs, London, 1930, 
p. 292.) 
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“business ” which was added. Many critics realized that essen- 
tial features of Shakespeare’s art were lost by such elaborate 
treatment; *° and two years later, as 1903 comes to a close, it is 
interesting to see how many indications of new trends in stage 
production London has seen at the height of the popularity of 
realism. Frank Benson had, in his treatment of most of the 
plays he had handled—The Taming of the Shrew in 1901 is an 
exception—set a new standard of care and fidelity. Gordon 
Craig had had an opportunity to present the staging of the 
“ New Movement ” in his mother’s Much Ado about Nothing 
(May 23-June 27, 1903) ; Elizabethan representation had been 
used by William Poel and, to a less marked degree, by Ben 
Greet; and a combination of the best features of realism and the 
bare stage had been attempted by J. H. Leigh in The Tempest 
(October 26-December 5, 1903). All this before the death of 
Sir Henry Irving. In the meantime, however, Tree and others 
continued calmly on their way, achieving success after success 
by heaping elaboration on elaboration, and remaining quite 
undisturbed by signs of rebellion around them. Tree’s revivals 
particularly showed no inclination to trim their sails even ten- 
tatively to the faint stirrings of a breeze from a different direc- 
tion. On the contrary, they increased in massiveness, 
gorgeousness, and unwieldiness. 

A word should be added about J. H. Leigh, whose Romeo and 
Juliet, the second of his series of productions at the Court 
Theatre and a greater success than the first, The Tempest, was 
presented from February 17 to March 5, 1904. In Leigh’s pro- 
ductions, as a critic commented,** the presence of good taste was 
felt throughout. Leigh did not go the whole way towards sim- 
plicity of staging. He compromised between the gorgeous dis- 
play of Tree and the absolute bareness of Poel, and the 
decoration for Romeo and Juliet struck a particularly happy 


*® The Athenaeum, for example, on February 9, 1901, p. 187, wrote: “ Beautiful as 
is the spectacle presented . . . the whole errs in the way in which all recent per- 
formances of Shakespearean comedy have erred. The heresy has extended over 
two continents .. . that the poetry and romance of Shakespeare’s comedy depend 
for their influence upon the support of farce. The exact opposite is true. .. . Most 
sincerely do we wish that some management would once trust Shakespeare and give 
us the poetry which is his own richest gift.” 

*° Times, February 18, 1904. 
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medium. Draperies were used extensively—a note of fore- 
shadowing—with excellent effect, especially in Juliet’s bedroom. 
Leigh’s influence in staging was not great, but no producer of 
his time so accurately foretold the present time, when adequacy 
without distraction, and emphasis without distortion are the 
keynotes of successful Shakespearean production. The success 
of his revivals, moderate as it was, in a day when many people 
went to a Shakespearean play more to see a picture than a 
drama is evidence of the excellence of Leigh’s theory and execu- 
tion. In acting he strove for co-operative effort, restrained, 
uneccentric interpretations, and the effect of unity. He relied 
on Shakespeare, not traditional or novel “ business,” and the 
personality of no star dominated the action or distorted the 
play’s true significance. He had no great actors in his company, 
but he had adequate ones; and the comment of the Post on 
Romeo and Juliet might apply to all Leigh’s productions: “ A 
simple and unpretentious revival, in which no great heights are 
attained but a creditable level is maintained almost 


99:17 


throughout. 
In general, however, nothing occurred to challenge the reign 

of naturalism in Shakespearean staging until the experiments in 

expressionism of Harley Granville-Barker in 1912. 


2 


As was implied in the opening lines of this paper, there is no 
more justification for laying down definite chronological boun- 
daries in a stage history than in a literary history; and there is 
no more a complete break with the past and a conscious inaugu- 
ration of new methods in staging in 1912 than there is in litera- 
ture in 1798. Yet it is necessary to draw a line somewhere, and 
there are several good reasons for choosing 1912. Just as the 
publication of the Lyrical Ballads in 1798 provides the reason 
for choosing that year as the dividing line between two literary 
eras, so the production by Granville-Barker of The Winter's 
Tale in 1912 supplies a convenient and cogent reason for choos- 
ing that year as a dividing line between two eras of stage tech- 
nique. And there are other events in or near 1912 which 


17 February 18, 1904. See also the Athenaeum, February 20, 1904, p. 252. 
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strengthen its claim to a place of importance in Shakespearean 
staging. One of these events was the exhibition by Gordon 
Craig of his sketches for Shakespearean staging, which took 
place in London at the end of 1911. 

The revolt against naturalism in the theatre was led by two 
men, Adolphe Appia, whose work is primarily concerned with 
the staging of Wagnerian opera, and Gordon Craig. The latter, 
with both stage experience and background, and art training, 
was well equipped for his chosen career. Since his early years, 
however, he has worked very seldom in the actual theatre and 
has had only fair success when he has. His native land has been 
particularly unreceptive to his theories; but his influence has 
been immense, and it is necessary to review briefly here the 
basic principles underlying his stage theory. 

Craig never tires of insisting on the theatre as a place for 
seeing. The plot is important not in itself but simply as the 
motion necessary to describe it is harmonious with the effect 
the play is meant to produce. And, as with everything else in 
the theatre, action should be suggestive, not representative. 
Nothing is proper in a drama which does not further the single 
effect which the dramatist intended to produce. 

If a stage presentation is to have the essential quality of 
artistic unity, every phase of its production must be controlled 
by one man whose one purpose is to express the will of the 
author and who is a master of scenery, costume, lighting, music, 
plot, acting, and every other aspect of theatrical art. If more 
than one artist intervenes between the playwright and the audi- 
ence, says Craig, the play’s effect is bound to be scattered and 
weakened. The scene painter cares only to make his decoration 
a work of art in itself, forgetful that it should act only as a 
background for action. The actor cares less for the beauty of 
the play than for the exhibition of his own individual talents. 
And the manager is simply a business man concerned with 
profits. Reform in the theatre is impossible until the whole 
process of production is put in the hands of one man. Says 
Craig: 


The director reads the play, and during the first reading the entire 
colour, tone, movement, and rhythm, the words must assume comes 
clearly before him. As for the stage directions, descriptions of the 
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scenes, etc., with which the author may interlard his copy, these are 
not to be considered by him, for he is master of his craft and he can 
learn nothing from them."® 


Craig is popularly associated most often with his recreation 
of the puppet theatre, secondarily with the mimo-drama, which 
simply substitutes living actors for the puppet, and only inci- 
dentally with “ regular” drama. His theories apply with only 
slight modifications to all three dramatic forms. 

First of all, the puppet drama should be extremely simple in 
plot, and it should never attempt to carry an intellectual or a 
moral message. The setting should be simple, symbolic, and 
decorative, endeavoring to reproduce an atmosphere rather 
than a locality. Perspective should be entirely eliminated 
because it always distorts except from one point in the theatre. 
Scenery will consist of the bold, sweeping lines of flat surfaces. 
Color should be used only in broad masses. 

Not only by the suggestiveness of shape but also by the skil- 
ful use of lights will this scenery of surfaces convey the atmos- 
phere of the play. Craig is a master in the use of lights for their 
emotional value. He has never used them to imitate but simply 
to suggest nature. He advocates the reproduction of all the 
essential beauty of moonlight, but never the showing of a rising 
moon. He says: 


The reproduction of nature’s lights is not what my stage manager 
ever attempts. Neither should he attempt such an impossibility. 
Not to reproduce nature, but to suggest some of her most beautiful 
and most living ways—that is what my stage manager shall 
attempt.’® 


In the matter of costumes, also, imaginative beauty rather than 
realism will be the guiding principle. Costumes will simply be 
elements of color in the finished picture. 

The final point of departure from established practice advo- 
cated by Craig is his elimination of the spoken word. Strong 
feeling is better expressed by gesture than words, which often 
disturb the mood of the scene. Thus, one after another, the ele- 
ments of what the average man means when he says “ drama,” 
Craig would remove—the picture-stage, living actors (only 


18 On the Art of the Theatre (London, 1911), p. 149. 
** Ibid., p. 161. Craig called footlights an “ artistic blunder.” (P. 164) 
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puppets could perfectly reflect the will of the manager) , most 
of the plot, and words. No wonder critics called him a mere 
theorist and said that the simplification process would continue 
until everything went up in a puff of smoke, leaving only 
imaginings. 

Craig’s theories concerning the staging of “ regular ” drama 
are simply modified versions of those just mentioned. Scenery 
is right only when it expresses the mood and atmosphere of the 
play; it should be symbolic rather than realistic, and should 
remain unobtrusively in the background. There is no objection 
to a setting being natural, however, if its naturalness is not one 
of haphazard or strained detail and is not out of key with the 
spirit of the play. Craig describes as follows the methods 
employed by his ideal manager—a method which parallels very 
closely that of Granville-Barker: 





He does not merely sit down and draw a pretty or historically accu- 
rate design, with enough doors and windows in picturesque places, 
but he first chooses certain colours which seem to him to be in har- 
mony with the spirit of the play, rejecting other colours as out of 
tune. He then weaves into a pattern certain objects—an arch, a 
fountain, a balcony, a bed—using the chosen object as the centre of 
his design. Then he adds to this all the objects which are mentioned 
in the play, and which are necessary to be seen. To these he adds, 
one by one, each character which appears in the play, and gradually 
each movement of each character, and each costume. He is as likely 
as not to make several mistakes in his pattern. If so, he must, 
as it were, unpick his design, and rectify the blunder—or he may 
have to begin a new picture. At any rate, slowly, harmoniously, 
must the whole design develop, so that the eye of the beholder shall 
be satisfied.?° 





If Craig was the theorist, Granville-Barker was the practical 
man of the theatre; and the event of real significance in 1912 
came on September 21 when Granville-Barker revealed his 
Craig-Elizabethan The Winter's Tale. It called forth heated 
discussion on all sides; and, although this and later productions 
in the same style were subjected to considerable adverse com- 
ment, the public was tremendously enthusiastic and there were 
many imitations in the experimental years before the First 


World War. 


*° Ibid., pp. 157-8. 
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Granville-Barker’s purpose was simple: to replace the cum- 

bersome, extravagant, distracting scenery of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries with decorative curtains and 
simple, suggestive masses, easily removable. In general, his sets 
for The Winter’s Tale were praised. But Granville-Barker’s 
importance lies in acting as well as in staging, and he was the 
chief begetter of the naturalistic school of acting. In his 1912 
production it was the speeded-up elocution and acting that 
drew the heaviest fire. Says one critic: 
Can it be that after many years of playing poetry as if it were not 
sense we are now to play it as if it were not poetry? Various publi- 
cations concerning the revival had prepared one for a certain 
amount of freakishness, not to say perversity, but not for a 
performance so unimpressive.”* 


In the attempt to avoid traditional deliberate diction, the pro- 
ducer had gone too far, say reviewers, and the sense of the lines 
was lost in hasty, casual delivery. The play was presented 
practically uncut, which simply meant that while getting all, 
the audience got nothing. 

The scenery, or, rather, the “ decoration,” had a much more 
favorable reception. Effective use was made of curtains, par- 
ticularly a solid gold one with white pilasters. All effects were 
achieved by the simplest sort of suggestion. “ What more could 
one ask in the way of a palace,” remarks a reviewer, “than a 
noble column, or in the way of a cottage than the little hurdle- 
surrounded hut?” The stage was made up of three planes or 
steps with two side doors in the fore-ground, and remarkably 
varied use was made of this simple mounting. Norman 
Wilkinson, the designer, followed strictly the principle of elimi- 
nation of inessential detail. A tree, for example, was simply a 
conventionalized triangle with a trunk. The audience seems to 
have suffered from no lack of a sense of illusion, and the several 
bursts of spontaneous applause were for fine acting, not the 
revelation, in His Majesty’s style, of a spectacular set. 

The costumes were something else again, and the critics 
unlimbered their heaviest guns in dealing with the subject. 
Warriors were stuck all over with plumes, and the busbies and 
caftans and deep-skirted tunics of the courtiers came from the 


*1 Post, September 23, 1912. 
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Russian Ballet. The audience’s sense of the comic was con- 
stantly tickled, particularly by Leontes’ crown. A quotation 
may be picked at random from the reviews: 


Mr. Granville-Barker, in a distressful striving after the artistic, has 
achieved that mingling of discordant, ill-related elements, that 
impossible jangling of different keys, which can never be far re- 
moved from vulgarity. That it is the vulgarity pertaining to misuse 
of riches—imaginative, material, and artistic—only accentuates our 
disappointment.?? 


It was in general an active, lively production. The peasants 
romped and jumped with remarkable abandon. Probably the 
best individual performance of the presentation was the Leontes 
of Henry Ainley, who combined naturalness with poetic qual- 
ity. Lillah McCarthy was a stately Hermione, but her emo- 
tions lacked intensity. Considering the difficulties under which 
it worked, the entire cast did well. 

It seems clear, then, that the costumes, because they had 
interest in themselves and because they distracted attention 
from the single effect of the play, may be called a failure. The 
scenery, because it provided a suitable, harmonious, unobtru- 
sive background, was successful. The audiences approved the 
whole thing heartily, and Granville-Barker was almost always 
required to make a curtain speech. As the Times concludes: 
“Tt is all very startling and provocative and audacious and on 
the whole we like it.” ** At any rate the shot was fired; and 
before the echoes had begun to die away, Granville-Barker 
recharged the same cannon and fired again. 

The Winter’s Tale ended at the Savoy on November 14. On 
November 15 he presented Twelfth Night, and never in recent 
years, with the exception of the totally different production 
by Tree, has the comedy been received with such universal 
acclaim.** The mounting was characterized, as had been that of 
The Winter’s Tale, by great beauty and simplicity of line, color, 
movement, and posture. Much had been learned in the earlier 
production, and a more unified, harmonious effect was achieved. 


*3 Athenaeum, September 28, 1912, p. 351. 

28 September 23, 1912. 

**The Post of November 16, 1912, says that the first-night performance called 
forth the most enthusiastic demonstration within memory. 
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The sets and costumes—particularly the costumes—showed, as 
the Post puts it, a “ more chastened mood ”; * but if there was 
less eccentricity and extravagance, there was no diminution in 
the originality or provocativeness of the production. The 
general form of the stage remained the same, but more skilful 
and varied use was made of the platforms of different levels. 
Only two pauses occurred during the presentation of the play, 
and they were short. The details of the staging were sparse and 
sharply contoured, and the picture as a whole was flawless in its 
appropriateness and unobtrusiveness. In coloring, the decor- 
ation was dominated by pink relieved by the sparing use of 
black and white; and, with the exception of a rather trying pink 
temple, unstinted praise was given every aspect of the mount- 
ing. The producer had modified slightly his methods of natur- 
alistic elocution, and no complaints were made about loss of 
poetry or difficulty in hearing. All traditional “ business ” was 
abandoned and new, more natural acts introduced. The result 
was the most alive and alert performance in years. Henry 
Ainley, this time as Malvolio, was again the hit of the show. 
Quieter than most, his contempt for the world was dry and 
thin-lipped. In contrast to the prevailing fashion of making 
Malvolio flippant from the very first, Ainley early emphasized 
the character’s sobriety and gravity. There was nothing fan- 
tastic about it—his dress and speech were sombre, his move- 
ments few, and his discourse studied and quietly spoken. “ The 
low, clear utterance, intensely self-satisfied and intensely irrit- 
able, and the sallow face with its uneasy changeful expression 
... Were calculated to a nicety.” *® It was objected, however, 
that the fall was too abrupt and came too close to tragedy. 
Throughout the performance, as a matter of fact, bitter ele- 
ments received a good deal of emphasis, and the richness and 
brilliance of the production was needed to preserve the play’s 
comedy. 

Lillah McCarthy’s Viola was entirely delightful and the role 
was her best to date. Her Cesario was strangely wistful and 
pathetic. Evelyn Millard was a lovely, gracious Olivia, but 
there was no evidence that the actress had any reasoned-out 
conception of the part. Haydon Coffin was inclined to forget- 


25 Ibid. ** Athenaeum, November 23, 1912, p. 634. 
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fulness as Feste, but his singing was sweetness itself. Arthur 
Whitby’s Sir Toby and Leon Quartermaine’s Sir Andrew were 
fine and rollicking. 

The production had an extremely successful run of five 
months, closing on March 15, 1913, in a burst of laudatory com- 
ments. Nothing could be more clearly demonstrative of 
Granville-Barker’s service to the New Movement in the theatre 
than the unanimous chorus of praise which greeted this revival. 
What the theorists needed, he supplied—a thorough, practical 
knowledge of the theatre and the public, through which to give 
concrete expression to the new ideas. In addition, he possessed 
a good fund of common sense, practicality, and tolerance, things 
which Gordon Craig was not thought to have, with the result 
that Craig has never presented a wholly satisfactory stage pro- 
duction in England. Granville-Barker in these early years of 
experiment never hesitated to compromise on small points if he 
gained the big ones. 

In December, 1912, the general principles of the movement 
towards scenic simplicity and unity received another boost. 
At a dinner in William Poel’s honor on December 6, he 
announced his intention of producing Troilus and Cressida at 
King’s Hall. In his speech he attacked the prevailing fashion 
of cutting and trimming Shakespeare’s text beyond recognition, 
and of burying the plays beneath scenic display and spectacle. 
He recognized the necessity for cutting in the interests of time, 
but he maintained that there is no defense for rearranging the 
order of scenes, assigning the lines of one character to another, 
ete.—all popular practices with Irving and Tree. Poel, the 
great advocate of Elizabethan staging in modern Shakespearean 
production, praised Granville-Barker’s efforts, particularly 
Twelfth Night. His sentiments on all these matters were 
heartily endorsed by subsequent speakers, among whom were 
Bernard Shaw and Edmund Gosse. 

Accordingly, on December 8, 10, and 18, Troilus and Cressida 
appeared at King’s Hall. According to his usual custom, Poel 
presented the play on a bare stage without a front curtain. No 
pauses broke up the action. The costumes were intentionally 
fantastic, conveying the impression of no definite time or place. 
A serious fault of the production was the inaudibility of many of 
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the speeches, a condition which was frequently due to the 
faulty placing of the actors on the stage. Pandarus was played 
by Poel himself, Cressida by Edith Evans. 

Just when expressionistic staging of Shakeseare was begin- 
ning to produce interesting results, the First World War broke 
out and effectively put an end to further development. The 
soldier-public of London had little interest in experiments in 
Shakespearean staging; there was no production of significance 
after 1914—practically none of any kind—until the end of the 
war. 


3 


In Shakespearean staging, probably the most important 
result of the war was that it made a distinct and final break 
with the rule of realism. This does not mean that the remark- 
able outburst of Shakespearean stage activity in 1919 and 1920 
was characterized by an absence of realistic methods, but 
simply that mountings in the new style are no longer treated as 
unusual and startling departures from the established practice, 
but as legitimate attempts in a serious and established tech- 
nique. In general, the two schools of thought, traditional real- 
ism and the new methods of suggestion, were maintained 
unbroken through the war period by two groups of producers— 
some of whom were not associated with Shakespearean staging. 
On the one hand, Oscar Asche, Sir Herbert Tree, Oswald Stoll, 
ond Basil Dean—Dean later staged several of Shakespeare’s 
plays—continued to purvey the extravagance and complexities 
of realism: on the other, William Poel, Granville-Barker, Craig, 
Andre Charlot, and Charles Cochran continued with varying 
degrees of intensity the methods of the New Movement. In the 
years immediately following the war, the ideas of the New 
Movement manifested themselves in Shakespearean staging to 
a large extent in the increased simplification and modification 
of realistic methods rather than in thoroughgoing expression- 
ism, toward which Craig tended. Curtains came into wide use, 
and varied lights were frequently employed alone to indicate 
scene changes. 

Space permits discussion of only one production in the early 
post-war period. Sir John Martin-Harvey’s revival of Hamlet 
at Covent Garden (December 25, 1919-January 21, 1920) is 
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chosen not only because in staging it illustrates many of the 
features of the period as just mentioned, but also because it 
marked the beginning of a great outburst of Shakespearean 
staging in many theatres. 

Although Martin-Harvey made a serious attempt to speed up 
his presentation and simplify his scenery, he fell somewhat short 
of what advocates of the new staging considered ideal. He 
tells of the great care he took with the mounting of his 1919 
Hamlet,’ and the result was generally given high praise. He 
found the problem of staging Ophelia’s burial particularly diffi- 
cult, and solved it by incorporating one of Max Reinhardt’s ideas. 
A permanent platform three or four feet high was erected at the 
back of the stage into which Ophelia’s grave was sunk, thus 
eliminating the necessity for cutting a hole in the stage. The 
effect of a wide expanse of sky, which Martin-Harvey felt to be 
essential to a successful representation of the battlement scenes, 
was achieved also by following the lead of Reinhardt. <A great 
cyclorama of white plaster was erected at the back of the stage 
and lights were played on it to give the effect of a star-studded 
sky, or the faint flush of dawn. Various interior scenes were 
indicated by the use of curtains dropped in front of the cyclo- 
rama, three such curtains being used, one of blue, one of purple, 
and one of gold. 

As a whole the setting was extremely successful, and its sim- 
plicity made pauses between scenes very brief. Effects were 
achieved by suggestion rather than representation, and the vast 
expanse of sky silhouetted with a few simple accessories made 
unusually satisfying outdoor scenes. The graveyard scene, 
where the chief objects were a ragged tree or two and a couple 
of monoliths, was especially praised.2* One _ reviewer 
commented: 


It seems to me that Mr. Martin-Harvey’s production . . . has solved 
a very difficult problem of the stage. I mean the problem of the 
scenery of the poetic drama. 

The house was full, and the audience waited, expecting the usual 
introductory music from the orchestra. All the lights went out and 
a deep bell suddenly began to toll solemn stroke upon stroke, and 
as the sound smote through the house, the black square of the pro- 

*7 See The Autobiography of Sir John Martin-Harvey, pp. 461-65. 

7° See, e. g., Post, December 27, 1919. 
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scenium began to glimmer. It only brightened so far as midnight 
may be said to brighten; there were no “ blue limes,” as in the old 
language of the theatre. We looked at a dim and misty space, and 
beyond it the vast dim circle of the sky, and vague shapes like 
battlements showed black against it... . One thought of the sea, 
far, far below, beating against the rocky foundations of Elsinore. 
Everything was suggested, nothing was declared. The mind could 
not be distracted by detail, since no detail was visible. The stage 
picture was just the sufficient background for the great action which 
now began.”° 


Sir Nigel Playfair wrote to Martin-Harvey: “I think it is 
without doubt the most notable achievement in our English 
theatre this century—dignified, impressive, beautiful.” *° Play- 
fair went on to regret the failure of the critics to appreciate the 
true beauty and worth of the production; but, as a matter of 
fact, critical comment on the mounting was generally favorable, 
though there were many attacks on the acting. The Spectator 
called the scenic effects “ extremely successful,” ** and the Post 
and Times were favorable.** Only the conservative Athenaeum 
could see no good at all in the mounting: 


It was inoffensive in its details, but the total effect, the combination 
of Craigesque curtains, and the affected lighting, and the preten- 
tious music, was grotesquely remote from the play.** 


4 


After the outburst of activity in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the war, Shakespeare’s fortunes suffered a gradual 
deterioration as a result, in part, of the rising flood of post-war 
“ drama of ideas,” which was an international phenomenon but 
was especially powerful in England. There was a growing 
tendency to regard Shakespeare not simply as a man of the 
theatre but as a philosopher from whose writings all sorts of 
ethical and political codes could be extracted. His ideas were 
not, however, so easy to get at as those of the modern drama, 
which was full of them. As a result, Shakespearean production 


2° Arthur Machen, quoted by Martin-Harvey, Autobiography, pp. 463-4. 
*° Ibid. 

*} January 17, 1920, p. 67. 

52 Both under date of December 27, 1919. 

*$ January 2, 1920, p. 24. 
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in the twenties lessened until he had no representation in Lon- 
don in 1927, one in 1928, and none in 1929. Then in 1930 
occurred another outburst of activity, including three Hamlets 
and an Othello. 

That the sudden falling off of Shakespearean production in 
the late twenties was also connected with the world-wide eco- 
nomic collapse there can be no doubt. All theatrical activity 
of a serious nature suffered a temporary relapse, and the situ- 
ation bore some resemblance to that of war years. Few pro- 
ducers cared to risk the sum of money necessary for the staging 
of a Shakespearean play until they could see ahead a little more 
clearly. It seems likely that the sound quality of many Shakes- 
pearean productions since 1930 is in part the result of the sub- 
stitution of caution, judiciousness, and restraint for the feverish 
enthusiasm characteristic of the years following the war. 

Finally, in the late twenties there arose a great new foe to 
legitimate drama—the talking motion picture. Reeling under 
the blows of this and other adversaries, serious drama called on 
its neglected Shakespeare to succor it; and, as has been noted, 
the call was answered. The all-conquering advance of the 
“talkie” was checked; down to the present, Shakespeare has 
ascended the London theatrical throne and held court several 
times each year. Even in this very day, in the midst of a great 
new war, the Old Vic, with John Gielgud, is carrying on. The 
work of such producers as Robert Atkins, Tyrone Guthrie, 
Henry Cass, Sir Philip Ben Greet, Harcourt Williams, Lewis 
Casson, and Maurice Brown, and of such actor-producers as 
John Gielgud, Maurice Evans, and Laurence Olivier made the 
decade of the thirties productive of greater Shakespearean 
revivals, particularly at the Old Vic, than has characterized any 
decade, it is safe to say, in the last century. 


CONCLUSION 


That the trend of the last decade has been toward realism in 
Shakespearean mounting is not open to question. The most 
frequent purveyor of the poet’s work in the last few years, the 
Old Vic, has increasingly gone in for elaborate, realistic sets; 
and the most successful actor-producer of the day, John 
Gielgud, has several times been attacked for the ornate com- 


HY 
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plexity of his scenery.** But the realism of the present-day 
Shakespearean stage is a very different thing from that of the 
Lyceum and His Majesty’s. The first and outstanding differ- 
ence is one of degree: the characteristic impressionistic real- 
ism * of today does not consist of a mass of uncodrdinated 
detail, but of a few carefully chosen properties designed to aug- 
ment the legitimate effect of the play and to provide an appro- 
priate, undistracting background for the action. The second 
difference is one of effect: one of the deadening results of old 
realistic staging was the interminable wait between every shift- 
ing of scene. Recent improvements in stage technique, together 
with the greater simplicity of sets, has largely eliminated this 
evil. A third difference is one of emphasis: it has been pointed 
out how exclusively reviewers of Tree’s and his followers’ pro- 
ductions were concerned with matters of staging. Many in the 
audience went to the theatre primarily to see a spectacle, not 
to hear a play. Today, the play’s the thing, and no one goes to 
see Shakespeare for the sake of the mounting. 

These very important differences between the staging tech- 
nique of thirty years ago and that of today justify the use of 
different terms to distinguish them; but there is no doubt that 
realism still rules with the general public, not only in Shakes- 
pearean staging, but in all other. In London, Paul Shelving, 
Oliver Messel, Aubrey Hammond, Norman Wilkinson, George 
Sheringham, Albert Rutherston, and others are constantly try- 
ing to break from the imitative methods of the past; but only 
two have worked successfully in Shakespeare. Wilkinson’s 
designs for Granville-Barker’s productions at the Savoy before 


%4Qne comment, for example, on his Richard the Second, September 6 to 
November 6, 1937, Queen’s Theatre, the sets for which were designed by the 
Motleys, runs as follows: “It is true that Mr. Gielgud does not, like Tree of old, 
insert a pageant with himself on a white horse, mocked and rejected and almost 
Messianic among his unfaithful Commons. But his new way of cluttering up the 
stage with canvas castles, timber, hurdles, and what not is sadly reminiscent of 
1906 and All That. The acting... is so good that it generally defeats the handicap 
of the enclosure, but one feels that all might be so much better with less distraction 
of the eye and obstruction of the platform.” New Statesman and Nation, September 
11, 1937, p. 375. 

85 By “ impressionistic ” or “ modified ” realism is meant something between realism 
and impressionism, lacking on the one hand the extravagant detail characteristic of 
realism, and on the other the conscious unity and suppression of inessential detail 
of impressionism. 
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the First World War were triumphantly successful; and Messel’s 
work at the Old Vic more recently—particularly his “ Vic- 
torian”’ A Midsummer Night’s Dream in 1938—has been on 
the whole favorably received, although his designs have not 
been very far from regular, present-day modified realism. 
Revolt against the overelaboration characteristic of the early 
years of this century took three forms. First, and earliest, was 
the advocacy of a return to the Elizabethan bare stage, not 
necessarily duplicating the Shakespearean stage in detail, but at 
least abandoning all attempts at representation of reality. 
The leader and ablest advocate of this movement was William 
Poel, who labored long and arduously before achieving the 
recognition that was his due. The second line of attack con- 
sisted of the efforts of Gordon Craig, Granville-Barker, and 
others, who urged, as leaders of the New Movement, the 
“ decorative stage ” which should, by skillful use of mass, light- 
ing, and costume, suggest the atmosphere, not the locale, of the 
play. This movement reached its height in Granville-Barker’s 
expressionistic productions at the Savoy. The third group of 
revolutionists has proved the strongest of the three probably 
because it, comprising the advocates of a simplified, realistic 
mounting, represents compromise. Practice within this theory 
may range from the use of plain curtains and a minimum of 
accessory, to a production such as Gielgud’s Richard the 
Second, rich in scenic beauty and splendor, but unified in effect 
and avoiding, in large part, the lavishness of thoroughgoing 
realism. Poel would set a frame and a bare canvas before 
Shakespeare and allow him to paint the picture unaided; Craig 
would put the play before a carefully painted expressionistic 
canvas of color and line which would suggest its atmosphere; 
and J. H. Leigh, Martin-Harvey, Nigel Playfair, Harcourt 
Williams, Gielgud, and a host of other recent producers would 
supply a picture with the lines lightly drawn in, perhaps even 
a few colors, and allow the poet to complete the job. 
Expressionism in London Shakespearean staging has been of 
no importance since the First War; Poel’s bare stage has had 
few recent advocates; and, since 1919, impressionistic methods 
have been predominant. And surely, logically and practically, 
the method has much to justify it. What should a Shake- 
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spearean setting do but provide an unobtrusive, appropriate 
background with which the poet’s word-pictures can blend and 
against which the action can unfold without a clash of mood or 
meaning? In the mind of the general public Shakespeare’s 
plays are inextricably tied up with a definite time and place; 
and, unless all modern scenic devices are to be abandoned and 
the audiences of today, like those of Shakespeare’s day, are to 
be made to depend wholly on Shakespeare’s words for the back- 
ground of his plays, the most useful—and the most proper— 
function of staging is to give the imagination a little prod in the 
right direction and to provide an appropriate foundation on 
which the poet’s word-pictures can be built. The modern audi- 
ence, lacking the Elizabethan’s sensitivity to words, needs such 
visual assistance. Some of Shakespeare’s plays obviously have 
little relationship to any definite time or place, and it is those 
which have most happily submitted to expressionistic treat- 
ment. The success of Granville-Barker’s The Winter’s Tale, 
Twefth Night, and A Midsummer Night's Dream, and the fail- 
ure of Craig’s Much Ado about Nothing and Komisarjevsky’s 
Antony and Cleopatra are significant. 

With regard to modern-dress productions, the success of 
several recent revivals of this type is a tribute to the power of 
Shakespeare’s dramatic art, not an evidence that here lies the 
road to proper Shakespearean mounting. Elizabethan poetry 
does not come naturally from characters in modern dress— 
even when it is spoken rapidly and has been colloquialized—and 
unless there is to be a constant clash between what one sees and 
what one hears, the actors must be dressed in a manner gener- 
ally associated with the language they speak. There is, more- 
over, no good reason for denying modern audiences one of the 
legitimate pleasures of a Shakespearean presentation: the charm 
and flavor of archaic settings and costumes. It is not elimi- 
nating a distracting element to stage Shakespeare in familiar 
dress; rather, as the gasps and chuckles of an audience when the 
curtain first rises on such a production indicates, it is adding 
a very serious new one. 

The danger of the present compromise between elaborate 
realism and the bare stage lies in the failure by producers to 
realize that the imagination, given a few visual aids, is more 
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capable of producing an effective setting than all the skill of the 
stage artist and mechanic. Such a failure results in a retrogres- 
sion to the methods of Irving and Tree, and an attempt to pre- 
sent on the stage a whole picture, complete in photographic 
detail. The most successful of recent productions have been 
those in which the stage designer, after making a few hints and 
suggestions in the right direction, has been content to step back 
and let Shakespeare do the rest. Such suggestive decoration 
need not, in its adherence to reality, fail to make use of the 
psychological effect of the subtle use of lines, mass, and color, 
which is expressionism’s greatest asset. 

Parallel to the return of the stage to Shakespeare’s ministra- 
tions has been the no less important movement toward the 
restoration of his true text to acting versions. Progress in this 
direction has been made slowly ever since the eighteenth cen- 
tury; but by the end of the nineteenth there was still much to be 
done, and it was within the period treated in these pages that 
Shakespeare’s text finally emerged free from the changes foisted 
on it by “improvers.” Irving treated the poet’s words with 
more respect—whatever he did to the intent—than his prede- 
cessors had; he would omit, change the order of scenes, and 
transpose lines, but he would never interpolate. Tree continued 
Irving’s free and easy methods, though to a slightly less degree, 
and even gave Garrick’s Catharine and Petruchio instead of 
The Taming of the Shrew. But Tree’s distinguished contempo- 
raries, Sir Frank Benson and Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson, 
consistently emphasized the advisability of close adherence to 
the original text and attacked transposition of scenes and 
lines. William Poel also early advocated the reverent treat- 
ment of the plays, and for his own productions never altered the 
text save to cut in the interests of time. With the development 
of simplicity and rapid scene shifting in staging the cause for 
extensive cutting has been to some extent eliminated. Increas- 
ing fidelity to Shakespeare’s word and intention resulted also 
from the disappearance—or, at least, the modification—of the 
actor-manager star system, under which it was felt necessary 
to trim and mould Shakespeare to fit the individual talents of 
the leading player. As early as 1881 London had received a 
lesson in co-operative acting from the Saxe-Meiningen com- 
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pany, which played Julius Caesar at the Olympic, but it had 
not been taken to heart. In the first decade of the century, how- 
ever, even during Tree’s reign at His Majesty’s, many produc- 
tions were staged which strove for a unified dramatic effect 
rather than the exploitation of a star actor; and with the com- 
ing of Granville-Barker to Shakespeare in 1912, the actor- 
manager system was dead and the modern producer was estab- 
lished. Since the First War, the Old Vic has been the outstand- 
ing example of Shakespearean production without stars and 
with the emphasis on the play rather than the actors. 

It is not surprising to discover that in the last forty-five 
years, Hamlet, judging by the number of times it has been 
revived, has been almost twice as popular as any other of 
Shakespeare’s plays, having been produced on an average of 
1.06 times a year. But perhaps it is somehing of a surprise to 
learn that the next most popular piece has been The Merchant 
of Venice, with Twelfth Night running third. The record of the 
last mentioned play is assisted greatly, however, by the fact 
that Tree so frequently revived it, and more producers have 
presented As You Like It, Othello, and Romeo and Juliet 
than Twelfth Night. Further examination of statistics reveals 
several interesting, if unimportant, facts: that Romeo and 
Juliet has ranked as low as eighth in popularity, and Macbeth 
ninth; that The Comedy of Errors has been revived six times 
since 1893, usually with surprising success; that Antony and 
Cleopatra, in six productions, has had (with the exception of 
Tree’s revival) no single run of more than three weeks; that 
every play in the First Folio, and Pericles, has been produced in 
London by the Old Vic; that the plays sharing the dubious 
honor of having been produced only once include Pericles (a 
popular success), and Titus Andronicus; and that Henry the 
Fifth has been revived by as many or more producers than A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, The Tempest, Julius Caesar, or 
Macbeth. There is, apparently, very little relationship between 
national events and the particular plays which are produced— 
although in times of national emergency Henry the Fifth is 
likely to be in evidence—but there is a very definite relationship 
between the success of any outstanding actor in a role and the 
popularity of the play in which he made his hit, even when in 
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other hands. Irving’s Merchants, Tree’s Twelfth Nights, and 
Hamlets, Waller’s Henry the Fifths, Asche’s Dreams and 
Shrews, and Atkins’s “ black and white” Twelfth Nights are 
illustrations. 

Shakespeare’s fortunes on the London stage in the past forty- 
five years may be divided into four periods. The first includes 
the culmination and decline of the antiquarian-spectacular 
movement during the height of the reign of Irving and Tree, 
when Shakespearean activity was intense and expensive. With 
the gradual decline of realism and the rise of expressionism and 
the development of social drama, Shakespeare suffered a partial 
eclipse until it was demonstrated that he would lend himself to 
the new methods as well as contemporary authors. This 
demonstration opened the second period and was provided by 
Granville-Barker in 1912. From that time to the outbreak of 
the war, Shakespeare was the subject of much experimentation, 
mainly by the expressionists of the New Movement. The third 
period, beginning in 1919, opened with feverishly renewed activ- 
ity after the sterility of serious drama in the last years of the 
war, when Shakespeare had been completely driven off the 
boards by the sensational entertainment demanded by Lon- 
don’s soldier-public. But the reaction lasted only until the late 
twenties, when the giddy spirit and giddier dramatic fare of 
the pre-1929 years and the tremendous popularity of motion 
pictures again led away from the field of poetic drama. The 
fourth and last period opened in 1930 with a sobered, post- 
crash London public again ready to listen to the words of a poet 
dead three hundred years. Since 1930 Shakespeare has been 
revived with heartening regularity and success; and with the 
present-day’s increasing favor toward the poetic drama, the 
careful, scholarly work of many producers and actors, and the 
background of experiment of the past twenty-five years, Shakes- 
peare’s fortunes seemed, at least before September, 1939, in a 
fair way to continue their rise rather than to suffer a relapse in 
the years that lie directly ahead. What the outcome of present 
conditions will be, no one can foresee. 
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APPENDIX 
Presentations and producers of Shakespeare’s plays, 1893-1938. 
In the following tables the term “ presentation ” is used to include 
both original productions and subsequent revivals of those same M 
productions. od 
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HAZLITT AND NORTHCOTE 
By Stewart C. Witcox 


Modern editors and biographers of William Hazlitt have 
overlooked the account given by Allan Cunningham, in his 
Lives of the Painters, of James Northcote’s hypocritical treat- 
ment of the essayist in connection with the Conversations of 
Northcote (London, 1830) , and so have missed the first part of 
the controversy.’ As if the vilifications of the Tory critics had 
not been enough for Hazlitt to bear, his aged friend turned upon 
him to save his own face. From several sources it is possible to 
piece together the correspondence regarding the Conversations, 
both in serial and published form, that took place between the 
painter, his friends in Plymouth (his birthplace) , and Thomas 
Campbell, editor of The New Monthly Magazine in which they 
first appeared. This correspondence discloses the heated con- 
troversy between the persons pretendedly or actually offended 
at the sixth “ Conversation ” in particular, and is illuminating 
with regard to (1) certain cancellations in the Conversations as 
it appeared in book form in 1830 (2) the relationship of letters 
found in a copy of this volume owned by D. Nichol Smith to 
the contretemps over its issuance (3) Northcote’s betrayal of 
Hazlitt to mollify his Plymouth friends’ resentment at refer- 
ences to the Mudge family in the Conversations, and (4) the 
reasons for Northcote’s nervousness as it approached final pub- 
lication. 

In its final state the Conversations contained six cancelled 
leaves. P. P. Howe observes: “Some light is thrown on the 
reason for these by two copies of the book which appear to 
have been in Northcote’s possession.” One copy, now in the 
British Museum, contains uncancelled passages marked for 
alteration by Northcote; but the other, owned by D. Nichol 
Smith, “ has all the cancellations inserted and four out of six 


2 Allan Cunningham, The Lives of the Most Eminent British Painters and Sculp- 
tors (New York, 1868), 5.95-117. W. Carew Hazlitt (Memoirs of William Hazlitt, 
London, 1867, 2.212,n.) does, however, refer “ Anybody desirous of gaining a more 
perfect insight into Northcote’s share in this business . . .” to Cunningham. 
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of the original leaves, marked as in the British Museum copy, 
bound in at the end. Also bound in at the end is some corres- 
pondence, which, although mutilated, gives us an idea of the 
reasons for Northcote’s nervousness as the book approached 
publication.’ These letters, with editorial comment upon them, 
are as follows: 

Beechwood, July 19, 1830. 


Sir,—I learn that notice has been given of publishing Conversa- 
tions of Northcote, by Hazlett [sic]. 

I therefore inform you, that if they include any of the false and 
libellous accounts of the Mudge family * which have appeared in 
the New Monthly Magazine and the Court Journal, that [sic] the 
parties will be prosecuted, and your letter to Mr. Campbell, de- 
scriptive of the character of your visitor, will be published. 


I am, Sir, your humble servant 
Rich*?. Rosdew 
James Northcote, Esq. 


A copy of Northcote’s reply to this letter has been torn in half, 
and it is only possible to read that he offers to do ‘ whatever I can 
to help,’ that it is apparently his ‘ most ernest [sic] wish and desire’ 
that his correspondent should make ‘ public my letter to Mr. 
Campbell], and that ‘these Cursed papers’ have been the cause 
of much ‘ Agony’ to himself. . . A further reference is contained 
in a letter from a certain Bartholomew Dunsterville, of Plymouth, 
also bound in Professor Nichol Smith’s copy, in which we read: 
‘A few days ago I was ask’d by a friend of mine who brought me a 
publication, the Court Journal of the 20 Feb. last (No. 43), stating 
that in a conversation with Mr. N. he compared “old Dr. M 
of Plymouth as a likeness of John Buncle. You and I must recol- 
lect the names of three Doctors of Physic whose Names were 





* The Complete Works of William Hazlitt, ed. P. P. Howe (London, 1932), 
11. $51. 

> Through the Mudges of Plymouth Northcote met Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
through their aid first introduced his own paintings to the world. Northcote studied 
with Reynolds for five years; since the Mudges had been of such help to him, 
since Reynolds was on terms of intimacy with them, and since Northcote ever 
afterwards idolized his teacher of art, his solicitude for the good opinion of his 
Plymouth acquaintances is not surprising. The lengths to which he would go 
to preserve this opinion will be seen to be extraordinary. 

Rosdew, writer of this letter, was the son-in-law of John Mudge (1721-93), 
physician, whose father, Zachariah Mudge (1694-1769) was a divine who had 
taught at a school in Exeter run by John Reynolds, grandfather of the painter; 
hence the acquaintance between the families. The first Mrs. Mudge once remon- 
strated with Dr. Johnson when he proceeded to his eighteenth cup of tea. 
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M , viz. Martin, Musgrave and Mudge. Do let me know if the 
one stiled as old Dr. M. was my revered Master who I am sure you 
would not permit to be stigmatiz’d by such an infamous fellow as 
H-z-t. I wish to be enabled to give an answer to the question 
ask’d of me, which I hope will prevent your being written to un- 
pleasantly, for I assure you these Conversations are very offensive 
and said to be yours and written by H-z-t.’ The veiled threat 
contained in this letter, followed by the open one from the repre- 
sentative of the Mudge family, would presumably be sufficient to 
account for Northcote’s nervousness on general grounds as the 
publication approached, and consequently for the large number of 
cancelled pages in the published book. It is doubtful if Hazlitt, 
who was dying, can have authorised all of these. The book is 
acknowledged by the press in the week following his death.‘ 


All three of the foregoing letters refer to the second portion of 
the controversy which took place in 1830; it was in 1827, how- 
ever, that Rosdew first began to annoy Northcote. Cunningham 
relates that the Mudge references 


produced a remonstrance, and then a visit, from Mr. Rosdew .. . 
[to Northcote]. On being expostulated with, “ he broke out,’—I 
{2.e. Cunningham] quote the words of Rosdew,—* into the most 
violent expressions of rage and passion. He called Hazlitt a papist, 
a wretch, a viper, whom he would stab if he could get at him. He 
said, when he first read the article [the sixth ‘ Conversation ”’], he 
thought for three days it would have killed him: in short, he said 
so much, and so warmly, that I pitied him....” > 


This episode caused the painter to write Campbell, the editor, 
a tart letter, but a portion of which appears below: 


I now find, to my sorrow, that this despicable and worthless trash 
[the Conversations] has been treasured up, and is proclaimed at the 
market-cross, where my family connexions and dearest friends are 
brought forward to public inspection, with their names at full 
length, properly spelled, in order to prevent any possible mistake 
being made: and things uttered in idle merriment now stamped in 
everlasting print, not as I represented them, but as speeches of 
cold, dry, and hateful malignity, and grossly different from my 
meaning; and I am now kept in perpetual torture, not knowing 
what each new month may bring forth. Good God! do you not 
think such a situation terrible! ... But I hope you will not calmly 
see me sacrificed or ruined; you can have no reason for cruelty 


* Howe’s note, Works of Hazlitt 11. 351-2. 
5 Cunningham, Lives of the Painters 5.96. 
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towards me: I have never injured or done harm to you; and 
surely, as a moralist, you ought not to sow discord and propagate 
hatred in families, or between friends, and make them detest each 
other, and all for a little profit, or a little fun. If you go on in this 
manner, you will drive me to distraction, and bring down my gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave, by being in league with a wretch 
[Hazlitt] who has betrayed me, and who is gone to France to escape 
the vengeance of those he has injured.® 


To this hypocritical tirade Campbell replied: “ Dictate the 
form and manner of my attempting to atone for having un- 
consciously injured you, if I can make you any atonement. The 
infernal Hazlitt shall never more be permitted to write for the 
‘New Monthly.’ ”* 

In his answer to the poet-editor’s offer of appeasement the 
painter says: 


The mischief is already complete, and I must patiently suffer the 
consequences. My only remedy now must depend upon my pro- 
found silence; and I have only to beg of you that my name, as 
having interfered in any way respecting those, to me, awful papers, 
may never be mentioned in your magazine, because it would be 
avowing a connexion with them which I wish to avoid 


Northcote’s next step, to mollify the Plymouth faction and 
“to set himself right with Rosdew,” was to address the latter 
as follows: 


Dear Sir, I have sent you exact copies of the letters which passed 
at an early period of the publication between myself and Mr. 
Campbell, to prove to you how much those hateful papers annoyed 
me; but I hope it is now entirely put a stop to, and that I shall be 
left at rest.® 


Cyrus Redding states that Rosdew then wrote Campbell ex- 
horting him to offset Hazlitt’s account of Mudge by inserting 


® Ibid. 5. 97-8. Hazlitt was in France working on his Life of Napoleon. In one 
of his hee fits of spleen Northcote had told Hazlitt about Mudge, and, far 
from placing restrictions upon the printing of the disclosures, had eagerly sought 
the publicity of the Conversations. Indeed, until Hazlitt ceased writing in 1830, 
the artist continued to see him. 

7 Ibid. 5.98. Only part of the letter is given here. Colburn, publisher of The 
New Monthly, had ignored an appeal by Northcote to have the Conversations 
stopped; Campbell, however, caused the sixth “Conversation” to be the last 
issued by his periodical. But Hazlitt continued to write other work for it. 

® Ibid. 5.99. ° August 17, 1827. Ibid. 5.99 
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in The New Monthly a quotation from Dr. Johnson’s favorable 
description of him.'® Although Rosdew’s first missive to the 
poet has apparently not survived, he followed with a second 
exhortation: 


Beechwood, Plympton, Sept. 5, 1827 


Sir—The New Monthly Magazine is again in my hands, without 
Dr. Johnson’s character of Mr. Mudge being found in its columns. 
I am at a loss to discover the cause of this omission. I was, indeed, 
greatly surprised to find that in the Magazine for August it did not 
immediately follow my letter, but then, attributed it to the com- 
positor’s blunder, occasioned, perhaps, by the letter and character 
having been written on distinct sheets of paper. .. Mr. North- 
cote has sent me copies of the correspondence between you and 
him, and I was not only gratified by the appropriate epithet which 
you annexed to the name of Hazlitt, and the assurance that he 
should never again be permitted to write for the New Monthly, but 
that you were willing to acknowledge publicly that oversight, &c." 
Rosdew, however, learned to his surprise, that Hazlitt, so far from 
being in danger of a stab from the man [Northcote] whom he had 
betrayed and misrepresented, was his familiar visiter [sic], and had 
moreover found a place in his will. He could not trust his own 
feelings in writing a letter on this topic, and the task was under- 
taken by a mutual friend of both, Mr. Dunsterville,’? whose remon- 
strance brought the following reply from the painter:—“I have 
just received your unkind letter, which surprised me; a letter which 
I would not have condescended to answer, had it not come from 
you, an old, kind friend. As I know the natural goodness of your 
disposition, it is my opinion that you have some person who works 
upon you, in hope to produce an enmity between us. You threaten 
me with more thundering letters, which, if they come, I shall throw 
into the fire unanswered. It is impossible for me to explain this 
nonsense, therefore pray torment me no more, as at present, my 
great age and load of infirmities render me unfit for such silly 
matters. The only part of your letter which gave me pleasure was 
to find that you were in the enjoyment of good health, by the 
goodness of your writing, and the spirit shown in your willingness 


10Cyrus Redding, Literary Reminiscences and Memoirs of Thomas Campbell 
(London, 1860), 2. 104. 

11 This portion of an extract from Rosdew’s letter appears in Redding’s “ Life 
and Literary Reminiscences of Thomas Campbell,” New Monthly Magazine, Part 3 
(1847) .339,n., but is omitted by Redding from the account in his Literary 
Reminiscences and Memoirs. Otherwise, the two accounts do not differ radically. 

12 Dunsterville’s letter quoted above by Howe is of 1830; the one referred to 
here (apparently no longer extant) seems to mark his entry into the controversy. It 


appears to have been written in 1827 or very shortly thereafter. 
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to fight in single combat; but as that is not my case at present, I 
beg leave to decline the challenge.” ** 


Angered at Northcote’s duplicity, Rosdew removed the painter’s 
portrait from his collection, an act which elicited a typical 
reply from the artist to Dunsterville: 


Although that which Hazlitt said of old Mr. Mudge struck deeply 
into my heart, yet Hazlitt has given me many a painful thought on 
other matters; therefore I cannot but admire the grateful attach- 
ment which Mr. Rosdew’s conduct shows towards a family so full 
of virtue and genius as that of the Mudges, which proves the purity 
and goodness of his own heart; and if he thinks I have done wrong, 
I must forgive his resentment for the beauty of the motive."* 


Cunningham adds that 


This letter terminated the correspondence [?. e. of 1827] respecting 
the Conversations; and Mr. Rosdew bade the matter farewell, in 
these severe words: —“ Ingratitude, envy, meanness, and inordinate 
self-conceit, together with falsehood, have marked the painter’s 
conduct respecting the Mudges. To these I may add extreme 
vanity; to gratify which he would sacrifice any thing—not except- 
ing his money! ” *® 


The second (1830) part of the correspondence, as Rosdew’s 
letter of July 19 quoted above by Howe reveals, was caused by 
Rosdew’s learning that the Conversations were soon to appear 
as a book. Northcote’s reply (July 21, 1830) is the letter pos- 
sessed by Nichol Smith that is torn in half: 


It is my most earnest wish and desire that you will make public 
my letter to Mr. Campbell; as that would, in some degree, explain 
the truth, and check the progress of those cursed papers, which 
have cost me so many hours of agony, and which I have not been 
able to suppress with all my endeavours. I wish you had lent me 
your assistance sooner: it might have been of use.*® 


Although P. G. Patmore is not the most trustworthy of 
informants, doubtless he is correct in saying that the Conver- 


18 Cunningham, Lives 5. 100-1. 

14 Cunningham, 5.102. This quotation is only a small part of the letter. 

16 Ibid. 5. 102. 

16 Cynningham, 5.113. The letter from Dunsterville to Northcote quoted above 
by Howe obviously preceded these two letters of July since the fifteenth “Con- 
versation * to which it refers came out February 20, 1830. It undoubtedly caused 
Northcote to expunge the comparison of Mudge to John Buncle (see Works of 
Hazlitt 11.367) in the fifteenth “ Conversation.” 
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« 


sations were “republished in a separate form .. . with the 
knowledge and tacit consent of Northeote.”’* This fact in 
conjunction with the foregoing letter clearly indicates how 
insincere the painter could be. In order to placate Rosdew and 
Dunsterville he altered and cancelled passages in the Conver- 
sations after he had lost their good opinion through his own 
duplicity."* Undoubtedly his nervousness arose from his reali- 
zation of his delicate position and hope that he could avoid 
further trouble from Plymouth, yet also have the Conversa- 
tions added to his list of accomplishments. His double-dealing 
in the Mudge affair was inexcusable. Not only was he obligated 
to Hazlitt for the publicity (which he doted upon, so long as it 
did not inconvenience him) secured through the Conversations, 
but he was indebted to the essayist for his invaluable aid in 
writing the One Hundred Fables, Original and Selected (1828) 
and the Life of Titian (1830), both of which appeared under 
Northcote’s name. The painter neither offered financial help 
nor visited Hazlitt during his last illness in 1830; and, although 
Northcote planned to leave his friend a contingent legacy of 
£100, the amount, as Cunningham says, was a “ paltry sum ” 
for one who had rendered so much assistance. 

Why did Hazlitt silently submit to such treatment? *® The 
answer would seem to be that he was never publicly embarrassed 
by the foregoing correspondence and that he had no personal 
regard for Northcote but enjoyed his conversation. Two more 
vitriolic talkers of unconventional outlook than he and the 
artist are hard to imagine; like powerful catalyzers they reacted 
each upon the other to their mutual stimulation. Yet neither 
made demands of the ordinary sort upon the other’s friendship. 
In that most gossipy of volumes, the Conversations of North- 
cote with James Ward, its hero expostulates: 

Now there is a word that ought to be put out of the English lan- 
guage, as it conveys a false meaning, and that is friendship, for no 

17Patmore, My Friends and Acquaintance (London, 1854), 1.132. Patmore 
gives an account of the Mudge family affair (1. 125-32) and had actually visited 
the painter in 1827 during the beginnings of it. 

18 For the cancels, alterations, omissions and additions in the final text see 
Howe’s notes, Works of Hazlitt 11. 350-76. 

1° Although there seems to be no direct evidence to support the conjecture, it is 
hardly likely that the essayist could have been wholly ignorant of events known 
to his friend Patmore, editor Campbell, and sub-editor Redding. 
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such thing exists! Every man has a difficult part to perform in 
taking care of himself, so what is called friendship can only be a 
barter or exchange of services; a man cannot afford more, and more 
ought not to be expected.”° 


And Hazlitt seems to have been content to offer leading remarks 
and then listen to the spoutings of “ that walking thumb-bottle 
of aqua fortis,’ as Peter Pindar once dubbed the painter in 
allusion to his diminutive stature and acid tongue. The essay- 
ist’s character of Northcote bears witness to his attitude: 


The best converser I know is . . . the best listener. I mean Mr. 
Northcote the painter. . . If he repeats an old remark or story, it 
is with the same freshness and point as for the first time. . . There 
is no parroting of himself. . . The mixture of spleen adds to the 
sharpness of the point, like poisoned arrows. .. I had almost as 
soon hear him talk of Titian’s pictures (which he does with tears 
in his eyes, and looking just like them) as see the originals, and I 
had rather hear him talk of Sir Joshua’s than see them. He is the 
last of that school who knew Goldsmith and Johnson. . . I never 
ate or drank with Mr. Northcote; but I have lived on his conversa- 
tion with undiminished relish ever since I can remember,—and 
when I leave it, I come out into the street with feelings lighter and 
more etherial than I have at any other time——One of his téte-a- 
tétes would at any time make an Essay... .** 


When we recollect that Hazlitt makes these claims in a piece 
devoted to the conversational powers of that circle in which 
Coleridge and Lamb moved, perhaps his silence becomes more 
explicable. 


The University of Hawaii 


2° Conversations of James Northcote R. A. with James Ward, ed. Ernest Fletcher 


(London, 1901), p. 202. 
21 Hazlitt, “On the Conversation of Authors,” Works 12. 39-40. 
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IS WORDSWORTH’S NATURE-POETRY ANTIQUATED? 
By Ernest BERNBAUM 


I am not here concerned with such fatuous assertions as those 
which Aldous Huxley made some years ago, namely, “ for the 
last hundred years or so it has been an axiom that Nature is 
divine and morally uplifting,” and “ for good Wordsworthians 
a walk in the country is the equivalent to going to church, a 
tour through Westmorland is as good as a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem.” ' Iam not concerned with misrepresentations, bred out 
of ignorance by malice, of what Wordsworth said; but with 
judgments concerning the permanent value of his poetry made 
by some who accurately know and sincerely admire it, particu- 
larly Professors J. W. Beach and Basil Willey. Dr. Beach, in 
“Reason and Nature in Wordsworth,” * has soundly analyzed 
Wordsworth’s views; and has thereby given the coup-de-grace, 
if such were needed, to the false interpretations concocted long 
ago by our so-called humanists. In this excellent article, Dr. 
Beach confines himself to the explication of his poet’s beliefs, 
including the belief that contact with Nature “ tends to pro- 
mote awareness of a supreme cosmic order and predispose us to 
sublimity and goodness ”; and it would be possible for anyone 
who unfortunately was not acquainted with other writings by 
Dr. Beach to suppose that he himself agreed with those views. 
Elsewhere, however, in his important work, The Concept of 
Nature in Nineteenth Century Poetry, he has made very clear 
that he thinks otherwise. There his theme is a tragic one: 
“the almost complete decay of the nature philosophy that 
gives support to Wordsworth’s feeling.” * It was “ a brave and 
massive effort of the human spirit doomed to failure,”—failure 
because, Dr. Beach assumes, in twentieth-century eyes Nature 
is without any discernible purpose. 

Another close student of Wordsworth, Mr. Basil Willey, takes 
a similar position in his Eighteenth Century Background. He 

*“ Wordsworth in the Tropics,” Yale Review 18 (1929) . 672-83. 
* Journal of the History of Ideas 1 (1940) . 345-351 
PP. 1. “Chatto and Windus, 1940, esp. 274 ff. and 292. 
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does not question the interest, even to-day, of the poet’s per- 
sonal experiences in contact with Nature. But he is dubious 
about the present value of the inferences which Wordsworth 
drew from those experiences,—the “ intellectual superstruc- 
ture,” the “ optimism,” or the “ spilt religion.” He accepts, 
without discussing, Dr. Richards’ assertion that modern science 
has “ neutralized ” nature, that “the heart of her mystery has 
been plucked out,” and that she no longer gives man true inspir- 
ation. Mr. Willey admires Wordsworth as a lyrical poet, but is 
almost as certain as Dr. Beach that Wordsworth as a 
philosophical poet is out-of-date. 

In neither instance is there any attempt to sustain the case 
by evidence and argument; it is simply an assertion advanced 
repeatedly as if it were so obviously true as to need no support. 
If it were otherwise presented its refutation might require an 
entire volume; but, as the case now stands, this brief essay may 
suffice as a preliminary challenge to debate. The issue is clear. 
It is not: What were Wordsworth’s views about Nature and 
about Man’s relation to Nature? (On that question I agree in 
the main with Beach and Willey). It is this: Are Words- 
worth’s views such as are incompatible with the science and 
natural philosophy of our day? To discuss that issue it will of 
course be necessary to touch upon natural phenomena undis- 
covered in Wordsworth’s age; but the question is not whether 
he divined such things, but whether their discovery has ren- 
dered his observations and beliefs invalid. Is the atmsophere of 
modern science and philosophy one in which the Words- 
worthian spirit cannot survive? 

Whatever the answer may prove to be, the question in the 
case of a poet in whose work a philosophy of nature, and of 
man’s relation to nature, is so dominant a feature, must not 
be evaded. If Wordsworth’s views on these matters which to 
him were basically important, have been proved false by the 
progress of scientific truth, his reputation will decline to that of 
a second-rate poet, whose charm of style and sincerity of belief 
cannot sufficiently redeem the errancy of his wishful thinking. 
The Romantics themselves justly declared that nothing can 
long subsist which is not in harmony with Nature as it truly is. 
To that criterion we to-day subscribe with increased certainty. 
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Some of us indeed feel that it would be well if Nature and the 
long History of Nature, were consulted more by man, and made 
more decisively directive by him, than that relatively very brief 
series of events constituting the history of human life. Histories 
exclusively based upon a consideration of the few thousand 
years of known human experience, historical theories like those 
of Marx, or of Spengler, or of Hitler’s professorial minions, in 
their preposterous conclusions betray what happens when 
Nature is ignored. No enlightened modern will judge anything, 
accept anything, or reject anything, without measuring its 
worth by what is known of nature’s laws. 


* * * 


In fairness to Dr. Beach and Mr. Willey, I shall deal only 
with those aspects of Wordsworth’s thought which they them- 
selves consider fundamental, (I myself regard his mysticism as 
more important than they do,® and believe it defensible on 
modern grounds; but here I subordinate it to points which they 
emphasize). First, there is Wordsworth’s sense of our oneness 
with Nature. Never was that sense stronger than to-day. The 
cosmos in which we live is one, and we are one therewith: it is 
composed of less than a hundred elements, and no meteorite 
from a distant sun has ever been found upon our earth contain- 
ing any element not already present here. The seed of our 
bodies corresponds to that of seaweeds, the salt of our tears to 
that of the ocean, our bones to coral, and of the one-hundred- 
and-thirty-seven atoms which constitute a molecule of chloro- 
phil, the vital substance of all plant-life, only one is different 
from those which constitute the hemoglobin of our blood. To 
greet the celandine and the daisy as if kindred to us, is hardly 
over-bold hyperbole. The species of plants fuse into one 
another, and plant-life into animal-life, so closely that fast dis- 
tinctions can not be drawn. Not only the sensitive plant, but 
many others, show reactions resembling nervous ones. Where 
tropisms, reflex actions, instincts, and intelligence in various 
forms of life respectively begin and end, becomes harder and 
harder to discern: if by intelligence, in contrast with instinct, 


*I would supplement their accounts of Wordsworth’s views by those of N. P. 
Stallknecht in PMLA 44 (1929) . 1116; 52 (1937) . 280 and 835. 
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we mean ability to learn by experience, it certainly is not con- 
fined to Man but appears in mammals, insects, and perhaps 
even “ lower ” orders. We recognize, as Maeterlinck says in his 
Life of the Bee® (a classic to naturalists as well as to men of 
letters) ‘“‘ the presence in nature of a will which tends to raise 
a portion of matter to a subtler and perhaps better condition,” 
—from mere reflex action upwards to instinct, from instinct yet 
higher towards intelligence. As tough-minded a modern as 
Stuart Chase confesses: “‘ I am a creature of this earth, and so 
a part of these prairies, these mountains, these rivers and 
clouds. Unless I feel this dependence, I may know all the cal- 
culus and all the Talmud, but I have not learned the first lesson 
of living on this earth.” * Yet when Wordsworth expresses simi- 
lar sentiments, T. E. Hulme and Basil Willey stigmatize them 
as “ spilt religion ” which “ dates.” * 

Upon the affinity which he believed to exist between Nature 
and the mind of Man, Wordsworth based many of his views 
concerning ethical, social, and political matters. Into those I 
shall not enter here, for their validity depends mainly upon the 
other points that I discuss. But it should be remarked in pass- 
ing that many modern scientists and philosophers who denounce 
the manifold evils of our urban, mechanized, and commercial- 
ized “ civilization ” base their arguments not upon sentimental, 
nostalgic, reactionary, or merely aesthetic grounds; but upon 
scientific findings in such fields as biology, anthropology, and 
genetics.” In warning us that we cannot successfully persist in 
living in artificial ways that ignore or defy the conditions upon 
which Nature has allowed us to live hitherto, they call for a 
return to Nature quite as peremptorily as Wordsworth ever did. 

Beach and Willey unquestioningly accept an idea of Nature 
which resembles that of the “ humanists,”—viz. that it is funda- 
mentally hostile, or at least indifferent, to values that Man 
recognizes and would live by. Modern science of course rejects 


®P, 382—Johann A. Loeser, Animal Behaviour Impulse, Intelligence, Instinct 
(1940), reduces (or exalts) so-called “instincts” to the fixation of primarily free 
actions of the will.” 

7] Believe, ed. Fadiman (1939), p. 51. 

® Willey, op. cit., pp. 281, 291. 

® As one witness among many, examine: Earnest Albert Hooten, Twilight of 
Man (Putnam, 1939). 
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the crassly simplified system of an entirely beneficent and 
unchanging Nature which passed current in the eighteenth 
century, but it has not substituted therefor an anti-human 
chaos exhibiting nothing except chance, unreason, and cruelty. 
It has not leaped from an over-simple affirmative to an over- 
simple negative. It admits that it knows only in part, but 
insists that what it now knows has recently much increased in 
scope and certainty. In trying to discover whether there are 
indications of a plan in Nature, it is, on the one hand, more 
cautious than ever before, making allowance for the limitations 
of man’s senses and instruments, and it is therefore aware that 
what is perhaps a plan according to Nature’s intent, may at first 
sight look to man like confusion. On the other hand, it is bolder 
than formerly because its conclusions are based (especially in 
geology and biology) not only upon the state at which Nature 
has now arrived but also upon the phases through which it has 
evolved during its millions of years. 

The cosmos, thus studied, reveals some basic characteristics, 
which, though Wordsworth could not have known them, are not 
antagonistic to his faith. Our world, despite its obvious discor- 
dances exhibits too many harmonies to justify the assumption 
that it originated in mere Nothingness or is moved by mere 
Chance.*® It has been a tumultuous scene of vast experimenta- 
tion, from our finite point of view exasperatingly slow, wasteful, 
and painful, but nevertheless issuing in some tendencies and 
achievements that sustain and fortify the human spirit. From 
stark matter Nature has brought forth life, incredibly fecund 
and perdurable. It has tested numberless forms thereof under 
extremely varied sorts of circumstances, has gradually pre- 
served whatever proved sound, and has suffered the unsound to 
wither and pass away. 

Nature has followed two principles which in man’s sight may 
seem incompatible, but which in fact are complementary. In 
every form of flora and fauna, from the infinitesimal to the 
huge, it has throughout the ages fostered ever greater and 
greater variations. It has not made for monotony or regimen- 
tation; it has not welcomed exact duplicates, whether among 


7° A principal theme of Eddington, Compton, et al. See also W. Macneile Dixon, 
The Human Situation (Longsmans, 1937), pp. 417, 361. 
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the grains of the same heap of sand, or among the leaves of one 
tree, or among the members of one tribe; it has on the contrary 
everywhere stimulated the development of the diverse or indi- 
vidual. Yet the struggle of individual existences against one 
another has not been the only powerful force, as some material- 
ists, advocating ethical and political ruthlessness on “ natural ” 
grounds, used to maintain. An opposite, counter-balancing 
tendency was coevally developed—that system of mutually 
helpful cooperation between creatures of the same kind, and of 
different kinds, which science terms symbiosis. It is familiar to 
us in the interdependence of insects, or birds, and flowers; of 
mistletoe and maple-tree; of fungus, alga, and lichen; of ants 
and aphids; of fish and mussels. Without symbiotic activities 
of bacteria in loam and in digestive tract, the life of plants, 
animals, and man would soon become extinct. So widespread 
and basic are the workings of this force that an eminent natur- 
alist who in general is rather sceptical towards romantic ideas, 
has written of symbiosis: 

In principle it is universal. For all organisms are part of the web; 
their underlying and vital relationships are one vast multiple sym- 
biosis. And when you turn your gaze thus upon the web of life then 
indeed you are entered upon the deepest science." 


Observe that the features of Nature which modern science 
recognizes as most revelatory have often been found not in rare 
or stupendous phenomena but in the things as common as 
crystals, or clover—that world-wide benefactor,—or in other 
compositae, i. e., in the latest and most numerous species of 
plants. Nothing on earth is more common than water; but to 
science few substances possess properties more amazing and 
significant than this element,—the only one which when freez- 
ing expands (if it did otherwise, our earth would soon be as 
lifeless as the moon), and which possesses an extraordinary 
capillarity indispensable for the nurture of field and forest. 
“The rare,” as Donald Peattie says,” is of trivial biological 
interest compared with the common. The very commonness of 
any living thing is the most miraculous and meaningful fact 
about it.” ?*. It was in the patient contemplation of apparently 

11 Donald Culross Peattie, Flowering Earth (Putnam, 1939), p. 244. 


12 Donald Culross Peattie, Green Laurels (Garden City Publ. Co., 1938), p. 136; 
An Almanac for Moderns (Putnam, 1939), pp. 369-71. 
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ordinary every-day phenomena that Pasteur and Fabre (like 
Wordsworth) discovered fundamental truths. 

But what does modern natural philosophy say concerning 
Man himself? It declares, as was stated above, that he is a 
part of nature, and has an affinity with natural forces which he 
may ignore only at his peril. Does it say nothing more con- 
cerning him? Does it grant no recognition to that peculiar 
“ dignity of the human spirit ” ** which is an inseparable point 
of Wordsworth’s faith? The most important answer to such 
questions is given in Professor W. Macneile Dixon’s Gifford 
Lectures, The Human Situation,* a scholarly and eloquent 
work undeservedly neglected by students of Romanticism. 
Approaching the problem from a rather sceptical point of view, 
and entirely without any religious presuppositions, Dr. Dixon 
describes the rise from the womb of Nature of Pithecanthropus 
erectus, an animal biologically remarkable only because of the 
extraordinary development of his brain. He describes the gruel- 
ling trials that primitive man, like other forms of life, suffered 
during the ice-ages, and (pace Babbitt and More) the quali- 
ties of self-restraint and fortitude which his superior intelligence 
helped him to develop. Presently this creature far surpassed 
all others, grew in knowledge, in consciousness of self, and in 
control over his environment. He developed to a point where 
he “stood in other relations to nature besides those of the 
senses.” A product of evolution, he alone became its “ spear- 
point,” and the only consciously directive influence upon it. 
Says Dr. Dixon: 


By her own methods nature has brought us into being, raised us 
above the organic world, and conferred upon us a primacy in the 
organic. By her own methods she has elevated us to intellectual 
heights whence at least other heights can be discerned . . . 

The astonishing and least comprehensible thing about him 
[Man] is his range of vision; his gaze into the infinite distance; his 
lonely passion for ideas and ideals far removed from his material 
surroundings and animal activities, and in no way suggested by 
them, yet for which, such is his affection, he is willing to endure 
toils and privations, to sacrifice pleasures, to disdain griefs and 
frustrations, for which, rating them in value above his own life, he 


* Willey, p. 273. 
** Longmans, 1937. 
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will stand until he dies, the profound conviction he entertains 
[being] that if nothing be worth dying for nothing is worth living 
for.'® 


This is human dignity in tragic guise——but that it is true 
dignity will hardly be denied. 

The view that in Man Nature at long last comes into con- 
sciousness of its highest future possibilities, and of its freedom 
to attain them, is not peculiar to Dr. Dixon.*® It is consonant 
with the general tendency among modern evolutionists to 
regard the earlier stages of cosmic and human development as 
inferior to the later. ‘The new history,” declares Julian 
Huxley: 


has a basis of hope. Biological evolution has been appallingly slow 
and wasteful. ... It has led life up innumerable blind alleys. But 
in spite of this, it has achieved progress . . . 

The evolution of the human brain . . . at one bound altered the 
perspective of evolution. Experience could now be handed down 
from generation to generation... In man evolution could become 
conscious. : 

[Past] human history represents but the tiniest portion of the 
time man has before him . . . [His] setbacks are as natural as the 
tumbles of a child learning to walk. .. . The potentialities of progress 
which are revealed, once his eyes have opened to the evolutionary 
vista, are unlimited.... At last we have an optimistic instead of 
a pessimistic theory of this world and our life upon it.... Per- 
haps we had better call it a melioristic rather than optimistic view: 
but at least it preaches hope and inspires to action.'? 


Such is the voice of modern science. Yet we are asked to 
regard Wordsworth’s optimism as antiquated.*® 


University of Illinois 


*® Dixon, pp. 431, 207, 190-191. oP: 368. 

77 Believe, ed. Fadiman (1940), p. 132. See also: Alexis Carrel, Man the 
Unknown (Harper, 1935); and (Sir) Richard C. Tute, ‘‘ After Materialism—What? ” 
and “Indications that the Universe Is Alive,” Hibbert Journal 37 (1939) . 69-82, 
541-552. 

** For Aldous Huxley’s recantaton of his anti-romantic views, see his Ends and 
Means (Harper, 1937), including the candid “T had motives for not wanting the 
world to have a meaning, consequently assumed that it had none.” 

Inasmuch as T. S. Eliot’s Idea of a Christian Society (1940) involves religious 
assumptions, I have not cited it above; but its agreement with Wordsworthian 
views is notable in such passages as these: The good life “implies a life in con- 
formity with nature. ... The natural life and the supernatural have a conformity 
to each other which neither has with the mechanistic life” (p. 61). 
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COLERIDGE AND KANT’S TWO WORLDS 
By Artuur O. Lovesoy 


The liaison between literary and philosophical studies, upon 
the need for which the writer of this paper, among others, has 
elsewhere dilated, is, no doubt, regarded by some students of 
literature and its history as a liaison dangereuse. But in the 
case of Coleridge, at least, it is patently inevitable. Coleridge’s 
metaphysical speculations were, on the whole, the most charac- 
teristic manifestation of his mind, his persistently recurrent 
preoccupation, and often the tacit premises in what he says 
when he is not apparently talking metaphysics. They were, no 
doubt—precisely because they were so deeply rooted in the man 
himself—usually the expression of needs of the emotions and 
of the imagination arising out of his native temperament and of 
its reactions upon his personal experiences. But it is only 
through these expressions that many of the underlying affective 
factors in his personality and his literary activity can be fully 
understood. To know Coleridge as man or as writer it is neces- 
sary to understand (if possible) the nature and interrelations 
of those philosophic ideas—abstract, often confused, usually 
sketchily expressed in any single passage, frequently conflicting 
with one another—which nevertheless were to him among the 
most vital things in his existence. 

Nearly all of his final philosophy, as is evident to any reader 
of it, was related to, and could be subsumed under, that distine- 
tion between two methods of thought—or so-called “ faculties ” 
of knowledge—the Reason and the Understanding, which, in the 
form in which he held it, he had learned partly from Kant but 
more from Jacobi and Schelling. The recognition of the superi- 
ority of the former faculty as a source of philosophical insight 
carried with it for him many and very diverse consequences; 
but the most important use to which the distinction could be 
put was, in his view, that of vindicating philosophically man’s 
moral freedom and accountability, and consequently the reality 
of genuinely moral evil—evil for which the individual himself 
is absolutely and alone responsible. That the abandonment of 
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necessitarianism was the turning-point in his mental history 
has been often pointed out by others. In the Confessio fidei 
(1816) —of which the first part contains what Coleridge calls 
“the table of natural religion, i. e., the religion of all finite 
rational beings ”—the first article is: 

I believe that I am a free agent, inasmuch as, and so far as, I have a 
will, which renders me justly responsible for my actions, omissive as 
well as commissive. 


In Aids to Reflection (1825) it is above all because the Reason 
justifies the belief in human freedom that he assures the 
“ youthful readers” of that work that 


The main chance of their reflecting aright, and of their attaining to 
a contemplation of spiritual truths at all, rests on their insight into 
the nature of this disparity,° 


i. e., between Understanding and Reason. I shall not multiply 
familiar quotations; it is impossible to read Coleridge’s more 
connected expositions of his moral and religious philosophy 
without recognizing his engrossing concern to establish the 
freedom of the will. The purpose of this paper is to inquire 
into the precise nature and source of Coleridge’s ideas on this 
matter, and to consider whether it was, in fact, “ freedom ” 
or its opposite that his reasonings, if accepted, established. It 
is this part of his thought which seems to me to have been least 
adequately expounded and insufficiently emphasized in the 
three most recent attempts at a comprehensive account of his 
philosophy and of its relation to Kant’s.’ 

It has been supposed by some interpreters of Coleridge that 
his conversion from the necessitarianism which he had accepted 
under the influence of Hartley was due to (or found its ration- 
alization in) the arguments by which Kant in the Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft sought to show that the mind is “ active ” in 
the determination of the character of its own experience, and 
not merely a passive tabula rasa upon which sensations coming 


1 Works, ed. Shedd, 5 (1884). 15. 

2 Tbid., 1. 246; for the argument as a whole, ef. id., pp. 152, 154, 232, 267, 271-275. 

8 Muirhead, Coleridge as Philosopher, 1930; R. Wellek, Immanuel Kant in Eng- 
land, 1931; E. Winkelmann, Coleridge und die kantische Philosophie, 1933. Lawrence 
Hanson’s admirable Life of Coleridge (Vol. 1) has not reached the period of the 
poet’s final conversion from necessitarianism. 
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from without—and coming from a material world itself subject 
to mechanical laws—write their impressions. Three questions 
are to be distinguished here. (1) Is there in fact, in the 
Kantian thesis of the so-called “ activity of the mind,” any 
logical implication of the “ freedom of the will?” The answer 
is that there obviously is not. The Kantian theory of the way 
in which our experience comes to be what in fact it is, is that 
two factors are combined in it: (a) a “ manifold of sense,” 
consisting of the diverse qualitative elements of our perceptual 
content—color, sound, and the like—in the reception of which 
the mind is wholly passive, and (b) the “ forms ’—time, space, 
and the categories—imposed upon this otherwise amorphous 
material by virtue of the fact that the mind has a constitution 
of its own, a set of frames or pigeon-holes into which the data 
of sense must be fitted in order that we may have anything that 
can properly be called “experience ” at all. In so far as the 
fitting of the sensory material into these frames may be 
described as an act of the mind, “ activity ” may, in a sense, 
be attributed to that organ; but it is an “ activity ” without 
freedom. The forms are invariant for all minds, in accordance 
with the supposed universal and unalterable constitution of 
the Understanding as such. (2) Did Kant himself, neverthe- 
less, regard the doctrine of the “ activity of mind,” in this 
epistemological sense, as implying the freedom of the will? 
Again the obvious answer is in the negative. What, in the con- 
structive part of the Aritzk der reinen Vernunft, he was chiefly 
concerned to show was that all the temporal events of our 
conscious life are completely predetermined. So far from 
regarding the sensationalist’s assumption of the passivity of the 
mind as too deterministic, his objection to it was that it was not 
deterministic enough. If the theorems of mathematics and the 
laws of physics are merely statements about the habits of a 
world wholly independent of the mind, we have, Kant felt, no 
assurance that that alien world’s habits are uniform and depend- 
able; in technical terms, we could in that case make no “ syn- 
thetic judgments a priori,” could never generalize and predict 
with confidence. But if we can know how the mind, as the 
subject of experience, is itself constituted, we can know in 
advance (Kant assumed) that any experiences which we can 
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ever have will conform to that constitution, will be subject to a 
certain antecedently formulable general rules of concomitance 
and succession. And this necessity applies not only to the 
sequences of our sensations but also to our motives. “ It mat- 
ters not that these are internal, .. . that they have a psycho- 
logical and not a mechanical causality, 7. e., that they produce 
actions by means of ideas and not by bodily movements; they 
are still determining principles of the causality of a being whose 
existence is determinable in time and consequently are subject 
to necessitating conditions in past time, which, therefore, when 
the subject has to act, are no longer in his power.” * Thus the 
effect of the Kantian arguments for the “ activity of the mind ” 
should have been to confirm Coleridge in his necessitarianism 
—by providing him with a new and better proof of it than 
could be got from Hartley or Priestley. (3) Did Coleridge 
himself, however, (erroneously) suppose that the Kantian 
doctrine of “the activity of the mind” in giving form to its 
own experience did somehow imply indeterminism? The belief 
that he did appears to rest mainly upon two of his letters to 
Thomas Poole, of March, 1801. The first of these has been 
regarded by most of Coleridge’s biographers as marking the 
point of his intellectual conversion from Hartleian necessitari- 
anism — though not, doubtless, of his earliest emotional 
revulsion against it. The passage therefore demands somewhat 
careful scrutiny. 

Coleridge begins by saying that the interval since his last 
letter to Poole “ has been filled up in the most intense study ”; 
and what follows is obviously a summary report of the results 
of that study. The letter concludes with the expression of 
an intention (one of his innumerable unrealized projects) to 
write and publish forthwith a work which will “ prove that I 
have not formed an opinion without an attentive perusal of 
the works of my predecessors, from Aristotle to Kant.” By 
this time, then, Coleridge evidently believed himself to have 
completed a sufficiently “attentive perusal” of Kant to be 
qualified to expound the essentials of his doctrine; and it is a 
probable inference that this perusal had been at least a part, 
and the culminating part, of the “intense study” to which 


* Kr. d. pr. V., A, 172-3; italics in original. 
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Coleridge refers. What, then, was the briefly indicated out- 
come of that study? “If I do not greatly deceive myself,” 
Coleridge writes, “I have not only (a) completely extricated 
the notions of time and space, but have (b) overthrown the 
doctrine of association, as taught by Hartley, and with it all 
the irreligious metaphysics of modern infidels—especially (c) 
the doctrine of necessity.” ° Now (a) what did Coleridge mean 
by “ extricating the notions of time and space?” The answer is 
not certain; but he must have meant one or the other of two 
things. 7. The reference may have been to the Kantian sepa- 
ration of time and space from the properties of objective 
reality; the words sound, indeed, rather like a syncopated echo 
of a phrase of Kant’s own, in concluding the exposition of his 
argument for “freedom”: Von so grosser Wichtigkeit ist .. . 
die Absonderung der Zeit (so wie des Raums) von der Existenz 
der Dinge an sich selbst.’ This was the essence of the supposed 
Kantian refutation of necessitarianism, to which we shall 
return. w. It is, however, perhaps more probable that Cole- 
ridge meant “ mutually extricated,” i. e., that he had com- 
pletely distinguished the notions of time and space from one 
another. So construed, the point of the sentence is to be 
gathered from a passage of Biographia Literaria in which he 
discriminates “ time per se ... from our notion of time; for this 
is always blended with the idea of space, which, as the contrary 
of time, is therefore its measure.”* This distinction, then, 
which sounds like an anticipation of Bergson but is in fact 
probably an echo of Schelling, may have been the first of the 
metaphysical discoveries which Coleridge believed himself to 
have made in the spring of 1801. The complete despatializing 
of “ time per se’ presumably implied that it is not “ extended,” 
that the “ moments ” of it are not, as are the points or regions of 
space, mutually external and exclusive, but rather compresent or 
interpenetrating. And this, in turn, is fairly evidently connected 
(though Coleridge himself characteristically does not make the 
connection explicit) with the idea of the true “ self ” of the indi- 
vidual as simultaneously apprehending or possessing all the 


° Letters (1895 ed.), 1.348; italics in original. The letters in parentheses have 
been added for convenience in reference. 
° Kritik der pr. V., A, 184. 7 Biogr. Lit., ed. Shaweross, 1. 187 
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experiences which seem separated as past and present; if it were 
not for the material body, Coleridge tells us, it is “ probable ” 
that “ every human soul ” would “ have the collective experience 
of its whole past existence ... Yea, in the very nature of a living 
spirit, it may be more possible that heaven and earth should 
pass away, than that a single act, a single thought, should be 
loosened, or lost, from that living chain of causes, to all whose 
links, conscious or unconscious, the free will, our only absolute 
self, is co-extensive and co-present.” * Here—though in a way 
which thus far remains obscure,—“ the free will” is identified 
with a self somehow transcending time (in the ordinary, spati- 
alized notion of time). Whichever of these two interpretations 
of Coleridge’s “ extrication of the notions of space and time ” be 
the right one, in neither case is the doctrine of freedom based 
upon, or confused with, the Kantian thesis of the “ activity ” 
of the Understanding in giving a priori form to its perceptual 
content. 

But (b) the “ doctrine of association ” might, nevertheless, 
be naturally held by one who, like Coleridge, had formerly 
accepted it, to have been definitely “ overthrown” by Kant’s 
first Critique; for the thesis of a priori forms of perception and 
thought, if established, invalidated the supposed explanation of 
all thought-processes by quasi-mechanical, empirical associa- 
tions of ideas. Did this, however, entail (c)—the overthrow 
of the “ doctrine of necessity?” Coleridge’s language (“ with 
it’) doubtless seems to suggest that he thought it did; and 
there was some logical connection between the two, of which 
Coleridge may well have been thinking. In so far as associa- 
tionism implied determinism, a refutation of the former 
removed one of the premises of the latter—for a former associ- 
ationist, the principal premise. But the fact that the particular 
Kantian reasoning by which associationism was “ overthrown ” 
was as deterministic in its implications as the Hartleian doc- 
trine itself can scarcely have been unknown to Coleridge at any 
time after he had gained even a superficial acquaintance with 
Kant; in many later passages, he clearly recognized the fact and 
insisted upon it. It is, then, probable that it was the Kantian 


®Ibid., p. 80. How much of Bergson’s philosophy, especially of Matiére et 
Mémoire, is implicit here, need not be pointed out. 
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exclusion of space and time (at least of “ spatialized ” time) 
from the real, or non-phenomenal, world, that was the logical 
instrument of Coleridge’s final and complete conversion from 
necessitarianism; and it is, we shall see, certain that, in his 
published writings, it was this that provided the usual philo- 
sophical basis of his own doctrine of freedom and of his most 
cherished religious and moral convictions.’ 

Before showing this, I digress to consider a supposed evidence 
of the influence of Kant upon Coleridge’s poetry in the same 
period—namely, in “ Dejection, an Ode,” of which the first of 
several versions was published in 1802."° This poem, Professor 
Gingerich has said, “ gives the fullest expression to be found 
in [Coleridge’s| poetry of the transcendental principle.” The 
generalization expressed in the lines 





O Lady! we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does Nature live... 


this “is as radical transcendentalism as some of the poet’s 
earlier conceptions were radical necessitarianism. The mind 
now is not an automaton, but an original creative force; nature 
becomes a mirror, not a mere mechanical instrument, in which 
man’s mind can reflect itself.”** Similarly, Frl. Winkelmann 
declares that it is in these lines that “ there first appears quite 
clearly die kritisch-idealistische Geisteshaltung seiner ‘ philoso- 
phischen’ Epoche”’; i. e., they too are expressions of the doc- 
trine of the “ activity of mind ” in shaping its own experience; 


*Shawcross in his edition of the Biographia Literaria -(Introd., p. xxx), denies 
that “Coleridge’s final abandonment of Hartley’s system” is to be “ attributed 
to the influence of Kant,” and even thinks that “this letter forbids such a con- 
clusion.” This view, for reasons indicated in the text, and others, appears to me 
unconvincing. In the other letter usually cited in this connection (March 23, 1801, 
in Letters, 1.352), Coleridge argues for the doctrine of the creative activity of the 
mind, and declares that “there is ground for suspicion that any system built on 
the passiveness of the mind must be false.” But this is not connected with the 
issue concerning the freedom of the will; and, as already shown, if the reference is 
to Kant’s disproof of “the passiveness of the mind” in the first Critique, there 
is no good reason to suppose that Coleridge so grossly misunderstood Kant as to 
find in that reasoning an argument for such freedom. 

*° Into the differences between these versions it is not necessary, for the purpose 
of this paper, to enter. They are fully dealt with by E. de Selincourt, “ Coleridge’s 
*Dejection,’” Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association, 22 (1936), 
where the text of the original ms. may be found. 

41 Essays in the Romantic Poets, p. 46. 
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and another writer refers to the poem as “ ces vers que l’on peut 
considérer comme une interprétation métaphysique de l’aprio- 
risme kantien.”** This reading of Kantian epistemology 
and metaphysics into the Ode seems to me to rest upon a pure 
confusion of ideas. Coleridge is not expressing the thesis of 
‘ transcendental ’ idealism that the mind gives form to the world 
of objects that it perceives; he is expressing, out of a painful 
personal experience, the psychological fact that the power of 
natural beauty to give us pleasure is conditioned by our sub- 
jective states. What we must give to nature in order to receive 
it back is the aesthetic transfiguration: 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the earth. 


We must, in short, bring “ joy ” to the contemplation of the 
external world in order to receive joy from it; for 

Joy is the sweet voice, Joy the luminous cloud— 

We in ourselves rejoice! 

And thence flows all that charms or ear or sight .. . 
Without this inner glow which we project into nature, it 
remains an “ inanimate cold world.” But this “ beautiful and 
beauty-making power ” the poet finds that he cannot command 
at will. In a mood of deep depression—arising, as we now 
know, in part from ill health and the effects of opiates taken to 
relieve it, in part from domestic unhappiness, in part from a 
feeling of moral weakness—he discovers that the delight he 
once found in the sunset, the stars, the crescent moon, is gone. 


I see them all, so excellently fair, 
I see, not feel, how beautiful they are. 


This inability to respond emotionally to the spectacle of nature 
was, obviously, not the consequence of a reading of the Kritik 
der reinen Vernunft; the generalization which Coleridge bases 
upon this experience was not to be found in that work, which 
has nothing to say about the fact of empirical psychology that 
is dwelt upon in the poem; “ joy ” was not one of the a priori 
categories of Kant; and there is not even a formal parallel 

12 B. Munteano, review of Wellek’s Kant in England, in Rev. de litt. comparée, 
13 (1933). 562; cf. J. W. Beach, The Concept of Nature ..., p. 128. 
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between Coleridge’s psychological observation and Kant’s 
metaphysical theorem, since “the mind” which Kant makes 
the source of the a priori percepts (space and time) and the 
categories is the generic mind, identical in all men and unmodi- 
fied by circumstances, while Coleridge is insisting upon the 
differences between the aesthetic reactions of individual minds 
—and specifically, of his own mind (at the moment) and 
Wordsworth’s—and even of the same mind in different moods. 

There is in the Ode, it is true, the poetic intimation of an 
aesthetic theory; and this is in accord with the Kantian aesthet- 
ics in so far as it admits that there may be an intellectual 
recognition that an object is abstractly “ beautiful,” without 
emotion: “I see, not feel, how beautiful they are.” But Kant 
had scornfully (and characteristically) declared that any 
“taste that requires an added element of emotion and charm 
for its delight, not to speak of adopting this as the measure of 
its approval, has not yet emerged from barbarism ”; ‘* whereas 
the burden of Coleridge’s poem is the emptiness of this unemo- 
tionalized judgment, the indispensability, for any genuine 
aesthetic experience, of the non-intellectual and non-universal 
element which Kant had so loftily dismissed. There is also, in 
the original version of the poem, a delicate, perhaps a scarcely 
intended, hint of a criticism of Wordsworth, in the guise of a 
compliment—the suggestion that that “simple spirit,” more 
serene and equable in temperament than Coleridge, and more 
fortunate in the circumstances of his life, “ rais’d from anxious 
dread and busy care,” was not wholly aware that he gave to 
nature the “ life” and “ joy ” that he found in it, and that his 
power to do so was due to his temperament and circumstances." 


*® Kritik der Urteilskraft, p. 223; Meredith tr., pp. 64-65. The relation to the 
Kantian aesthetic doctrine of Coleridge’s Principles of Genial Criticism (1814) and 
other later writings on the subject, there is not here space to consider. 

**“ That this contrast with Wordsworth was the root idea of ‘ Dejection,’” 
writes de Selincourt (op. cit., p. 15), “ becomes doubly clear when we relate the 
facts of Coleridge’s life . . . with those of Wordsworth’s during the same period.” 
Wordsworth, however, was not unmindful of the truth expressed in Coleridge’s 
poem; e.g., in the familiar lines of Yarrow Revisited (1834): 

Yea, what were mighty Nature’s self? 
Her features, could they win us, 
Unhelped by the poetic voice 
That hourly speaks within us? 
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This has been a divagation from my principal theme, due to 
a feeling that it is worth while to make an attempt—probably 
futile—to prevent certain current misreadings of “ Dejection ” 
from becoming stock annotations in future textbooks. It is 
more pertinent to the present subject to point out that, if that 
poem has any relevance to the question of the freedom of the 
will, it is not as a vindication of freedom. For what it records 
is the powerlessness of the poet’s will to control even his moods. 
He would recapture his accustomed joy in nature, he would feel 
as Wordsworth feels, but he cannot; and his inability to alter 
his inner state is caused by external circumstances not of his 
own choice. It should be added, however, that, as artist, he 
finds a certain triumph in defeat; for he is able to derive, and to 
impart, aesthetic pleasure from the very emotion aroused by his 
inability to experience aesthetic pleasure—or at all events, from 
the poetic utterance of that emotion. The Ode is a paradox 
among poems in that it not merely—like many other poems— 
makes melancholy enjoyable, but achieves beauty by the 
description of the loss of the feeling for beauty. If Coleridge 
himself had considered this aspect of his poem, he would have 
gained from it a further pleasure; for he would doubtless have 
seen in it a welcome example of the “ reconciliation of oppo- 
sites,” another striking illustration of the truth of the proverb 
he loved best: “ Extremes meet.” 

Let us return to the examination of the actual Kantian source 
of Coleridge’s ideas about the moral freedom of the individual. 
Kant’s doctrine on the subject is, of course, familiar to all philo- 
sophical readers; but for the purposes of this paper it is neces- 
sary to summarize it briefly. It was connected with a charac- 
teristic of Kant’s philosophy which is not always sufficiently 
recognized. Kant, not less than Plato, was a philosopher who 
believed in two worlds, or realms of being, corresponding to the 
two “ faculties’ of knowledge, the Understanding and the 
Reason. There is ‘this’ world, the world of existents and 
events in time and space, and another, a “ supersensible ” or 
“noumenal” or “ intelligible” world, consisting of entities 
which are neither in time nor in space, for which there is no 
‘before’ or ‘ after’ and no ‘ here’ or ‘ there.’ But the realities 
belonging to this other world of Kant’s, at least the ones in 
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which he was chiefly interested, were not Platonic Ideas— 
hypostatized universals; they were supratemporal individuals, 
and the class of them pertinent to our subject were selves or 
egos. The human individual belongs to both orders; he has an 
“ empirical ” and a “ noumenal ” ego. The empirical ego is the 
concrete personality, the self that consists in or experiences the 
totality of sensations, thoughts, feelings, desires, impulses, that 
vary from moment to moment; and this ego, being in time and 
subject to change, is subject also to the complete causal deter- 
roaination which governs all changes in time. Im short, the 
empirical ego is a part of “ nature,” a “ phenomenon ” (in the 
sense of that term in which it is the antithesis of “ noume- 


99 


non ”);*° it is an object of the Understanding, and must con- 
form to the laws of the Understanding, which exclude freedom. 
In Kant’s own words: 


If we would attribute freedom to a being whose existence is deter- 
mined in time, we cannot except him from the law of necessity as 
to all events in his existence, and consequently as to his actions 
also; for that would be to hand him over to blind chance. ... It 
follows that if this were the mode in which we had also to conceive 
the eastence of these things in themselves, freedom would have to 
be rejected as a vain and impossible conception.'® 


But the Practical Reason, 7. e., the moral consciousness, seemed 
to Kant, as to Coleridge, not merely to demand but logically to 
imply “ freedom ”’;** without it, he declares, “ no moral law and 
no moral imputation are possible.” Freedom, then, must be 


*°A definition of the distinction of phenomenon and nowmenon by Coleridge 
occurs in the British Museum ms., Egerton fol. pp. 96-97 printed by Winkelmann, 
op. cit., pp. 181 f. It is, however, somewhat inadequate as an explication of either 
Kant’s or Coleridge’s actual use of term. 

° Kr. d. pr. V, A, 170. Cf. the whole passage, ibid., 167-185; in Abbott’s English 
translation (Kant’s Theory of Ethics, 1889), pp. 187-197. 

*7 Tt is often forgotten that Kant gave to the belief in freedom a different and 
superior logical status to that assigned to the “ postulates ” of God and immortality; 
ef. Kr. d. Urt., A, 431-482: The possible objects of belief (Fiirwahrhalten) are 
divisible into three classes: matters of opinion (Meinungssachen), matters of fact 
(Thatsachen), and matters of faith (Glaubenssachen). The Ideas of God and 
immortality belong to the third class; but “it is very noteworthy that one of the 
Ideas of the Reason is to be found among the matters of fact . . . , namely, the Idea 
of Freedom”; for this, “through the practical laws of the Pure Reason, can be 
manifested in actual deeds ’—and therefore, in experience. It must, however, be 
added that—as the discerning reader will note—this last is inconsistent with other 
parts of Kant’s doctrine. 
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“ saved ”; and “ no other way remains to do so but to attribute 
it’ to the noumenal ego. It is true that Kant speaks of the two 
egos as “ the same being ”; and if they were really conceived by 
him as the same, his double doctrine would also be an expressly 
self-contradictory doctrine. But two subjects of discourse are 
not—and, properly speaking, are not conceived as—* the 
same ” when defined by mutually exclusive attributes; and a 
self which is in time and subject to change is obviously not 
defined in the same terms as a self to which all temporal predi- 
cates are inapplicable, and which is therefore incapable of 
change. There must, it is also true, be—for Kant’s purposes— 
a connection between them; his two worlds, like Plato’s, must 
after all be somehow linked together. How Kant conceives 
them to be connected we shall presently see; for the moment it 
suffices to recognize that the freedom which he asserts is that of 
a different kind of being from the self which is not free, and that 
it is precisely for this reason that the joint assertion of freedom 
and necessity is, in Kant’s words, only an “apparent 
contradiction.” 

It is in these passages of Kant, then, that we may recognize 
the probable means—or at all events, one of the means—of 
Coleridge’s conversion—or his justification of his conversion— 
from his earlier deterministic, pantheistic and optimistic views 
(expressed best in the poems Religious Musings and The 
Destiny of Nations) to his final creed. The most important 
thing—by Coleridge’s own standards of importance, which are 
not necessarily those of the historian of nineteenth-century 
thought—which he gained from his acquaintance with German 
philosophy, was a feeling—or the confirmation of a feeling to 
which he was already predisposed—of the moral indispensa- 
bility of the belief in individual freedom, and—what was to him 
equally indispensable—a means of logically justifying that 
belief, this means consisting in the Kantian scheme of the two 
worlds, and of man as a being belonging to both. It is true that 
more than one conception, explicit or implicit, of what “ free- 
dom” consists in may be discerned in the vast range of Cole- 
ridge’s writings; on this, as on most philosophical questions, no 
single, clear-cut, and invariant way of thinking is to be found in 
him. But the source of the main and most persistent strain in 
his reflection on this, to him, all-important issue is unmistak- 
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able. The problem of the freedom of the will, he observes (in 
a relatively late writing) was not clearly understood by 
“ Luther, Erasmus or Saavedra.” In fact, “ till the appearance 
of Kant’s Kritiques [sic] of the pure and of the practical reason, 
the problem had never been accurately or adequately stated, 
much less solved.” ** The nature of this solution as Coleridge 
understood it, is most fully expressed in several unfortunately 
separated passages in Aids to Reflection, which are here 
brought together. 


“Nature is the term in which we comprehend all things that are 
representable in the forms of Time and Space, and subjected to the 
relations of Cause and Effect; and the cause of the existence of 
which, therefore, is to be sought for perpetually in something ante- 
cedent.... It follows, therefore, that whatever originates its own 
acts, or in any sense contains in itself the cause of its own state, 
must be spiritual, and consequently supernatural; yet not on that 
account necessarily miraculous. And such must the responsible 
Will in us be, if it is to be at all.... No natural thing or act can 
be called originant. The moment we assume an origin in Nature, 
a true Beginning, and actual First—that moment we rise above 


Nature. ... But a moral evil is an evil that has its origin in the 
Will... . [To conceive of such evil as possible], let the evil be 


supposed such as to imply the impossibility of an individual’s 

referring to any particular time at which it might be conceived to 

have commenced. ... Let it be supposed, in short, that the sub- 

ject stands in no relation whatever to Time, can neither be called 

in Time, nor out of Time; but that all relations of Time are alien 
. . and heterogeneous in this question.” !° 


And again: 


“T still find myself dissatisfied with the argument against Free- 
dom derived from the influence of motives, Vorstellungen, etc., 
... All that we want to prove is the possibility of Free Will, 
or, what is really the same, a Will. Now this Kant had unanswer- 
ably proved by showing the distinction between phenomena and 
noumena, and by demonstrating that Time and Space are relevant 
to the former only . . . and irrelevant to the latter, to which class 
the Will must belong.” °° 


18 Works, 5. 280-1. 

* Works, 1. 263, 272, 286-7; cf. Allsop 265: “ All the sophistry of the Predesti- 
narians rests on the false notion of eternity as a sort of time antecedent to time. 
It is timeless, present with and in all times.” 

*°T regret that the reference for this citation has, through some mischance in 
copying, become separated from the text, and cannot be verified without delaying 
publication. 
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The “ Will” here is—or belongs to—the noumenal ego; the 
empirical ego which acts in time is not—or has not—a Will, 
precisely because, as Coleridge holds, in full agreement with 
Kant, it is in no concrete choice or act ever free, but completely 
predetermined. It follows from this that Coleridge cannot be 
said ever to have abandoned the form of necessitarianism which 
he held in his Hartleian period; for that related solely to nature 
and to man’s temporal existence. Coleridge merely supple- 
mented this determinism with respect to the homo phenome- 
non by finding (as he thought) another kind of freedom in 
another kind of world. 

It should perhaps be added that in Biographia Literaria 
(1817) the freedom or “ activity ” which Coleridge defends (in 
chapters 5-8) against the Hartleian associationism is not the 
Kantian kind of freedom; it is a property not of the noumenal 
but of the phenomenal ego. What Coleridge here is chiefly 
concerned to show, in his long meandering approach to his doc- 
trine about the poetic Imagination, is that “ the will, the reason, 
the judgment, and the understanding,” and also “ the affections 
and the passions,” are “ determining causes of association,” and 
not, as Hartley’s theory would make them, “ its creatures and 
among its mechanical effects.” Upon that theory “ our whole 
life would be divided between the despotism of outward impres- 
sions, and that of senseless and passive memory.” It is, thus, 
implied by the Hartleian system that “ we only fancy that we 
act from rational resolves, or prudent motives, or from impulses 
of anger, love or generosity,” while in reality all our acts are 
determined by past involuntary conjunctions of sensations, 
themselves determined by merely mechanical laws of the 
motion of material particles. But Coleridge finds it to be a 
plain fact of experience that both emotive impulses and (what 
is most of all important) rational reflection on the value of 
future ends to be attained (the operation of “ final causes ”’) , 
do affect our thought-processes and thereby our action—are, 
indeed, “ distinct powers, whose function it is to controul, deter- 
mine and modify the phantasmal chaos of association ” itself.” 
The vindication of a sort of freedom in this sense is for Cole- 
ridge a necessary preliminary to his account of the nature and 


*? Biogr. Lit., pp. 80, 81. 
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working of the Imagination; it is as such a preliminary that it 
is introduced, and for that purpose it is sufficient. But in all 
this, obviously, Coleridge is dealing solely with concrete tem- 
poral processes of consciousness, and is asserting, against 
Hartley, the potency of certain kinds of causes—reasoning and 
purposive thought, spontaneous impulses of anger, love, ete.— 
for which associationism seemed to him to find no place. But 
such mental “ powers” were still causes; nor does Coleridge 
clearly maintain that they are themselves uncaused, that their 
actual operation in time is wholly unrelated to any kind of 
antecedent events or conditions—which, indeed, he could not 
do, in consistency with his general philosophy. The refutation 
of Hartley, then, in Biographia Literaria is irrelevant to 
Coleridge’s Kantian doctrine of the exclusively “ noumenal ” 
freedom of the individual. 

The same Kantian dualism of the phenomenal and noumenal 
worlds is of the essence of Coleridge’s doctrine of “ Original 
Sin,” for him the central truth of Christianity and, indeed, of 
ethics: “ Wherever the Science of Ethics is acknowledged and 
taught, there the Article of Original Sin will be an Axiom of 
Faith in all classes.” It is “no tenet first introduced and 
imposed by Christianity, and which, should a man see reason to 
disclaim the authority of the Gospel, would no longer have any 
claim on his attention, . .. no perplexity which has no existence 
for a philosophic Deist,” but a “ fact acknowledged in all ages, 
and recognized, but not originating, in the Christian Scrip- 
tures.” ** But the Coleridgean “Original Sin” was by no 
means that of Augustine or of orthodox theology in general 
the hereditary transmission to all the descendants of Adam of 
the taint arising from the sin of our first parents, 





The sad bequest of sire to son. 


The traditional doctrine seemed to Coleridge superficial, 
mechanical, and, above all, immoral; since we are not Adam, it 
is not his sin, nor even its supposed consequence—the non posse 
non peccare—for which our wills are responsible.** My sinful- 


*® Aids to Reflection; Works, 1. 284, 287; cf. id., pp. 195-6, and Table Talk, 6. 418. 
*° For Coleridge’s attack upon the traditional doctrine, see Aids to Reflection, 
Comment CIXC; Works, 1. 275-283. 
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ness must be inherent in me, not determined by my heredity, 
any more than by anything else external to my separate self; 
if it were I should not be free, and therefore no guilt would be 
imputable to me. There can be no sin which is not “ original,” 
i. é., intrinsic and independent of any prius.** But no act of the 
temporal ego is thus original and free; and therefore, if man’s 
being were simply temporal, the very notion of sin would be 
meaningless. The locus, then, of sin, as of freedom, can be only 
in the noumenal world, beyond time and the succession of 
causes and effects. Thus the portion of Coleridge’s Confessio 
fidei which contains “ the creed of revealed religion ” begins: 

I believe, and hold it as the fundamental article of Christianity, 
that I am a fallen creature; that I am of myself capable of moral 
evil, but not of myself capable of moral good, and that an evil 
ground existed in my will, previously to any given act, or assignable 
moment of time, in my consciousness. I am born a child of wrath. 


All the noumenal egos, in short, are bad egos. So, again, in one 
of Coleridge’s marginalia on Kant: 

The ineffable act of Will choosing evil, which is underneath or 
within consciousness, . . . must be conceived as taking place in 
the Homo Noumenon, not the Homo Phaenomenon.* 


And again in “ Notes on The Pilgrim’s Progress”; 


It is one thing to perceive this or that particular deed to be sinful, 
. and another thing to feel sin within us independent of par- 

ticular actions, except as the particular ground of them. And it 

is this latter without which no man can become a Christian.*® 


Coleridge’s zeal to establish man’s freedom was chiefly due to 
this desire to show that man is a sinner—a real and intrinsic 
sinner, not an unfortunate victim of circumstances. 





But in what sense can freedom be intelligibly predicated of 
a noumenal or supratemporal ego? No doubt, if the reality of 
such an entity be admitted, its character is “ uncaused,” in the 
temporal sense of cause; as it is not in time, there was nothing 
prior to it which made it what it is. But the question remains 


*4 Works, 5. 16. 


25 Marginal note in Kant’s Metaphysik der Sitten; ed. by H. Nidecker in Rev. 


de litt. Comp., 7. 337. 
2° Works, 5. 258. 
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whether it is determined by any non-temporal ground not itself 
—either, e. g., by an eternal logical necessity, as in Spinoza, or 
by an “eternal decree ” of the Divine Will, as in Calvinism. 
The only answer to this which would leave the noumenal ego 
really free would be the negative answer: that its “ intelligible 
character ”—and therefore, its timeless sinfulness—is a blank, 
unrelated fact, which nothing else in the entire universe, not 
even God, in any degree explains. The eternal ego would need 
to be eternally isolated from everything else. What it is, it 
just timelessly happened to be, and there an end of the matter. 
This was a solution which neither Kant nor Coleridge could 
consistently and unequivocally adopt, for it implied that the 
noumenal order is a realm of utter unintelligibility, of pure 
chance, in which no sufficient reason, no reason of any kind, 
exists for anything; and it was, moreover, irreconcilable with 
the Christian doctrine of creation, which, even when philo- 
sophically construed as referring to a “ timeless” act, all the 
more implied that the finite eternal selves owe their being—and 
their being what they are—to God. Kant had expressly 
insisted upon this: 





If existence in time is merely a sensible mode of representation on 
the part of thinking beings in the world, and consequently does not 
apply to them as things-in-themselves, then the creation of these 
beings is a creation of things-in-themselves, since the notion of a 
creation does not belong to the sensible mode of existence and of 
causality, but can have reference only to noumena . . . God, as 
universal first cause, is also the cause of the existence of substance 
[7. e., of things-in-themselves, not of “ appearances’”], a proposi- 
tion which can never be given up without at the same time giving 
up the conception of God as the Being of all beings, and therewith 
denying his all-sufficiency, on which everything in theology 
depends.?? 


And Coleridge was as little disposed as Kant to deny the Allge- 
nugsamkeit of deity; along with his desire to believe in the 


*" Kr. d. pr. V., pp. 187, 180. Kant, however, adds that “ the circumstance that 
the acting beings are creatures cannot make the slightest difference,” with respect 
to their freedom, “since creation concerns their supersensible existence, and there- 
fore cannot be regarded as the determining ground of the appearances” (ibid., 
p. 184). Yet, as will appear, Kant declared that the noumenal ego is the “ deter- 
mining ground,” of those appearances which are the individual’s temporal acts; 
so that the Creator is the cause of the latter at one remove. 
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freedom of the will, he had an equally, or all but equally, strong 
inclination to think of God as the only vera causa,” and, 
indeed, as the all-comprehensive reality. Thus, ca. 1814,—in 
commenting on the dictum of the seventeenth-century divine, 
Richard Field, that “in the highest degree freedom of the will 
is proper to God only, and in this sense Calvin and Luther 
rightly deny that the will of any creature is or ever was free ” 
—Coleridge adds: “ except as in God, and God in us. Now the 
latter alone is will; for it alone is ens swper ens. And here lies 
the mystery, which I dare not openly and promiscuously 
reveal.” *® To the philosophic reader Coleridge in this 
“ reveals ” enough to indicate that, at least when writing this 
comment, he conceived human freedom to mean only that God 
is free, and that, inasmuch as every creature’s nature and action 
is determined by the will of God acting in him, he in a sense 
participates in that freedom. This, however, is a denial of 
individual freedom; it is essentially Calvinism, with a vaguely 
pantheistic coloring. Coleridge, however, at this time, evi- 
dently regarded this as a doctrine dangerous, though true. He 
also, as others have shown, had a strong inclination to the 
conception — akin to the Hegelian—of the universe as an 
organic whole in which everything implies and is implied by 
everything else—in which, in other words, there is a complete 
mutual determination of things, and nothing is thinkable, 
except inadequately and falsely, in isolation. “The ground- 
work of all pure speculation is the full apprehension of the 
difference between the contemplation of reason, namely, that 
intuition of things which arises when we possess ourselves as 
one with the whole, and that which arises when, transferring 
reality to the negations of reality, . .. we think of ourselves as 
separate beings.” The latter, “ the abstract knowledge which 
belongs to us as separate beings, . . . leads to a science of 
delusion.” *° But to think of our noumenal egos as “ free,” in 





*°—In “Religious Musings” Coleridge had spoken of the deity as the “sole 
operant.” In a letter to Cottle of 1807, he writes that this expression “is indeed 
far too bold; may be misconstrued into Spinozism; and therefore, though it is 
susceptible of pious and justifiable interpretation, I should by no means now use 
such a phrase” (Biogr. Epistolaris, 2.10). What the “pious and justifiable inter- 
pretation ” is Coleridge, unhappily, does not tell us; but to the conception expressed 
by the phrase his mind persistently tended to revert. 

2° Works, 5 (1884). 68. 8° The Friend; Works, 2. 469-472. 
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the sense required by the Coleridgean notions of imputability 
and of Original Sin, is to think of them as “ separate beings.” 
Thus three potent motives in Coleridge’s thought—his accept- 
ance of the orthodox doctrine of creation (translated into 
Kantian terms) , his strong religious feeling of the pervasiveness 
of a divine presence and power—the conviction that “ God is 
All and in all ”—and the quasi-Hegelian strain in his meta- 
physics, all were hopelessly at variance with his doctrine of 
individual freedom, and of an evil which originates solely in the 
individual.** Since he never abandoned the former, he cannot 
be said—nor can Kant—to have shown, or even consistently 
to have asserted, that the eternal or “ intelligible character ” 
of the individual ego is not necessitated by some reality other 
than itself. 

They did, however, expressly declare that this noumenal 
self—however it came to have the precise degree of inherent 
goodness or badness characteristic of it—is responsible for the 
behavior, good or bad, of the concrete individual. For, says 
Kant, in a man’s noumenal existence, 





nothing is antecedent to the determination of his will, but every 
action [i. e., in time,], and in general every modification of his 
existence, . . . even the whole series of his existence as a sensible 
being, is, in the consciousness of his supersensible existence, nothing 
but the result . . . of his causality as a noumenon.*” 


This, taken in conjunction with the doctrine about causality 
of the Kritik der reinen Vernunft, means that all human acts 


*1In a passage of the Huntington Library ms. which has been printed by 
Muirhead (Coleridge as Philosopher, pp. 278-279, cf. also pp. 236-242) Coleridge 
faces the difficulty and makes an earnest and ingenious effort to reconcile the 
theses: (a) that “a particular will” has “no true being except as a form of the 
universal, and one with the universal Will,” (b) that, in so far as morally bad, a 
“ particular will makes a self that is not God, and hence by its own act becomes 
alien from God.” The “solution” is that this separate (and therefore evil) will 
can not, after all, be actually separate, because “in God all actual reality is con- 
tained.” No reconciliation, in short, is achieved; the reader is left with the choice 
between a simple contradiction in terms, or a denial of the independence (and 
therefore the responsibility) of the “ particular will.” None the less, this curious 
and largely verbal piece of reasoning evidently gave its author the feeling of having 
reconciled these opposite beliefs, both so needful for his peace of mind. For another 
passage in which Coleridge struggles with the same difficulty, see Aids to Reflection, 
in Works, 1.274 n. 

82 Kr, d. pr. V., A, 175; Abbott’s tr., p. 191. 
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have a curious sort of two-fold causation: as natural phe- 
nomena, they are caused by antecedent natural phenomena, 
and are not free; they are also completely determined by the 
nature of the particular noumenal self whose acts they are 
though it never acts in time.** We have similarly seen Cole- 
ridge asserting that the sinful I which is “independent of 
particular actions” is nevertheless “the particular ground of 
them,” while also asserting that everything that belongs to 
“nature ” and is “ representable under the form of Time ’— 
as all “ particular actions ” are—is determined by antecedent 
temporal causes. Whether these two conceptions are logically 
reconcilable I shall not here discuss; I point out only that if the 
noumenal ego’s “ intelligible character ” is not—as for Coleridge 
it could not be—an isolated and arbitrary fact, to say that it is 
“ responsible ” for the temporal character and acts of the indi- 
vidual is another way of saying that they are not free. Thus 
the Coleridgean doctrine of Original Sin—of which also the germ 
may be found in Kant—represents all concrete moral evil, all 
the particular sins of individuals, as necessitated from all 
eternity by the inherently sinful nature of the immutable 
noumenal self of each of those individuals, this nature, in turn, 
being the result of no act of conscious choice on the part of any 
one of them, but simply an inexplicable eternal property of 
theirs—inexplicable unless, as in the passage cited above, it was 
conceived to be attributable to the (in itself “ mysterious ”’) 
will of God. This, it seems probable, was, in one phase of his 
philosophizing, Coleridge’s real, but esoteric, view of the 
matter. If so, let it be repeated, man’s freedom still more 
manifestly disappeared altogether—though of this consequence 
Coleridge was apparently imperfectly, or only intermittently, 
aware. 











What was the relation of Coleridge’s persistent quest of a 
vindication of the freedom of the will and of the doctrine of 
original sin, to his individual psychology? Why did he want— 


°°Tt would appear, however, that Coleridge sometimes (as in the passage of 
Biogr. Lit. above cited, Shawcross 1.80) conceived of the “‘ absolute self” of the 
individual as simultaneously experiencing all of the moments of its temporal, 
phenomenal experience, as both “coextensive” and “ co-present” with all “ that 
living chain of causes.” Though Coleridge finds “ free-will” in this, there is 
nothing in this variation upon the notion of the noumenal ego and its relation to 
the temporal that invalidates the observation in the text above. 
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as he manifestly did—to believe these things, and resort to such 
desperate metaphysical expedients to justify his beliefs? The 
answer is not simple; but one part of it may be suggested. I 
suppose that a literary psychologist in the current fashion would 
be likely to say that this strain in Coleridge’s thought was a 
species of systematization and rationalization of an inferiority- 
complex; in Coleridge’s time they would have called it by the 
pleasanter, and in his case the juster, name of humility—a 
humility not inconsistent with a consciousness of superior 
intellectual powers. After his youthful self-confidence and 
optimism were broken by a series of tragic experiences and 
disappointments—above all, disappointments with himself—he 
manifestly was often accompanied by a feeling of self-reproach, 
a sense of great gifts never put to commensurate use, and of 
inner inadequacy to situations which confronted him: a 


c 





Sense of past youth, and manhood come in vain, 

And genius given and knowledge won in vain."* 
He was, in short, deeply conscious of guilt for, at least, a long 
succession of “ omissive ” sins. One way in which such a feeling 
may find both expression and relief is through those modes of 
religious experience called evangelical—the relief arising partly 
from the propitiatory attitude of humility itself, chiefly from an 
assurance of the possibility of redemption through an agency 
other than one’s own works and merits.** Coleridge, at the same 
time, was an intensely ratiocinative mind, and needed to have 
an apparently philosophical basis for his religious emotions; 
and it was this that he found in part in the Kantian reasoning 
which has been outlined. From the premise—supposed to have 
been justified by Kant—of man’s imputable iniquity, plus the 
assumption that this iniquity is universally and necessarily in- 
herent in men’s “noumenal” constitution, he deduced the 

** From “ To William Wordsworth,” written in 1807; Poems, ed. E. H. Coleridge, 
1935, p. 403. 

*° This supernatural redemptive action is also, in at least one passage, assigned 
to the noumenal world: the “ influence of the Spirit of God” acts “ directly on the 
homo noumenon” and through this upon “the homo phenomenon by the pre- 
arrangement of outward or bodily cireumstances—what are commonly called, in 
pious language, providences.” (Note on Kant’s Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der 
blossen Vernunft, cited in Muirhead, p. 249.) 

It should seem that a bad eternal ego should be eternally bad; but this im- 


plication, also, of his Kantian metaphysics Coleridge appears to have happily 
overlooked. 
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necessity for a supernatural means of grace and of salvation. 
Thus Kant opened for him the gate back into the emotionally 
congenial fields of evangelical faith and piety. 

I conclude with a remark concerning the bearing of all this 
upon the nature of what is termed “ Romanticism,” and its 
effects upon religious and moral ideas. Coleridge is commonly 
described as one of the great English Romanticists and as the 
principal introducer of German Romanticism into the English- 
speaking world. But here—as in the most representative Ger- 
man Romantic writers—we see that one characteristic thing in 
the so-called Romantic influence was a revolt against natural- 
ism, an ethical and metaphysical dualism, a philosophy of two 
worlds. I mention this because some eminent literary critics 
and historians have represented the whole Romantic influence 
as of quite the opposite character. There could scarcely be a 
greater historical error. Again, Mr. Muirhead has suggested 
that Coleridge’s revulsion against the “ necessitarian philoso- 
phy ” of his early period is broadly explicable by the fact that 
such a philosophy “ was in essence antagonistic to the romantic 
spirit of freedom that was the deepest strain in Coleridge’s own 
being.” Since “ freedom ” is one of the most equivocal of terms, 
I am uncertain what the “ romantic spirit of freedom ” is to be 
understood to be; and I am not wholly certain what the “ deep- 
est strain,” among the many and conflicting strains, in Cole- 
ridge’s being was. But if the foregoing analysis is at all correct, 
one of the deepest strains in it, and the one which gave rise to 
his belief in the freedom of the individual will, was a sense of 
sin—his own and other men’s; and if anything distinctive of 
Coleridge’s thought and feeling, after he turned away, under 
German influences, from the Aufklarungsphilosophie of his 
youth, is to be called “ romantic,” then a renascence of the 
sense of sin and of the doctrine of human depravity is one of 
the most evident of the “ Romanticisms.” 





Johns Hopkins University 


°° Coleridge quotes with the symbol of “assent” the dictum of Thomas Adam 
that “the design of the Christian religion is to change men’s view’s, lives and 
tempers, . . . by convincing men of their wretched guilt, blindness and impotence; 
by inculcating the necessity of remission, supernatural light and assistance; and 
actually promising and conveying these blessings.” Cf. also his approval of Adam’s 
reference to “the corruption of human nature” (Critical Annotations of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, ed. Taylor [1889], p. 6). 
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DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI’S 


LETTERS TO FANNY 


CORNFORTH 
EpIrED BY PAULL FRANKLIN BAUM 


It has always been known that Fanny Cornforth—whose real name was Sarah 
Cox, until she married Timothy Hughes—was an important influence in Rossetti's 
life. She was one of his best models when he was beginning his most character- 
istic three-quarter-length figure pictures, and next to Mrs. Morris she appears 
most frequently in his best paintings. She was probably his mistress both before 
and after his marriage. Not much was revealed about her, however, in the books 
and articles written by those who actually knew her, and that little was meant, 
by indirection and innuendo, to give the impression that she was an altogether 
maleficent influence on his life and his art. Rossetti’s family and friends dis- 
liked her intensely, doubtless with good reason, as it seemed to them. But 
Rossetti himself had a genuine profound affection for her, which these letters 
make perfectly clear. 
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CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM IN THE ELIZABETHAN AGE 


WITH ITS BACKGROUND IN MYSTICAL METHODOLOGY 


By JOSEPH B. COLLINS, S.S., D.D., Px. D. 


This book opens up the unchartered field of Christian mysticism in the literature 
of sixteenth century England. This period has been looked upon as contributing 
little to the development of mystical literature, notwithstanding the reasonable 
inference that mystical writing could not have ended suddenly with the death of 
Rolle’s followers in the fourteenth century, or have begun abruptly later with 
Crashaw in the seventeenth century. Religious writing in the Elizabethan era was 
not wholly given over to theological polemic or mere pious hymnology. 

In this study mysticism is not vague and diffuse in meaning, but is strictly limited 
to its traditional methodology in expressing the varied and progressive steps which 
lead to the “ vision splendid.”” This is the mysticism which is found in Elizabethan 
literature, and in the treatises of the medieval period which in turn reflect the 
mysticism of the patristic era. All this is pointed out. And for a fuller view of 
the method which mysticism developed in the west, the work begins with Plato 
and Neoplatonism. 

Part One treats of the method of mysticism, Part Two reviews the mystical 
literature of foreign origin in the sixteenth century, and Part Three analyzes the 
contributions of native English writers from the mystical sonneteers to Edmund 
Spenser. 
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